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SUCCESSFUL FIRST EDITION ... now revised 


SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society 
By ARNOLD W, GREEN. Pennsylvania State University. New Second Edition. In Press 


A sound, provocative introduction to the field of sociology. Descriptive in approach, it consti- 
tutes a complete analysis of modern American society, with an attempt to discern the major 
trends of the present. Drawing illustrative material from modern American life, it permits the 
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Ylew RONALD Books 


Handbook of English 


JAMES A. S. McPEEK, University of Connecticut; 
AUSTIN WRIGHT, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THIS NEW TEXTBOOK equips the student with a sound under- 
standing of the rudiments of good writing. Analyzes problems of compo- 
sition as a whole and studies particulars—sentence structure, parts of 
speech, punctuation, paragraphing, and diction. An abundance of quota- 
tions from American and English literature provide models to follow. 
Examples from freshman themes illustrate good and bad usage on the 
student’s level. Practical exercises instill recognition of grammatical 
elements and application of principles. Adaptable to any program. 

545 pages 


Cuentos de Hoy y de Ayer 


Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


A NEW SPANISH READER designed for first year courses, or as the 
opening reader of the second year. Includes eighteen stories of high 
literary merit drawn from Spanish and Spanish-American literature of 
several centuries. Sixteen of these are slightly simplified to accord with 
the student's linguistic preparation. The last two selections, Valle- 
Inclan’s Mi bisabuelo and Unamuno’s Juan Manso, are untouched 
Originals. In all cases the content, style, and flavor are carefully preserved. 
Numerous teaching aids. 222 pages 


Personal Finance —2nd Edition 


ELVIN F. DONALDSON, The Ohio State University 


THOROUGHLY REVISED and enlarged to reflect the developments of 
the past few years. Fully covers such problems as life and health in- 
surance, social security benefits, borrowing money, credit, and budget- 
ing which arise before—and after—an individual has accumulated 
enough savings to become interested in the stock market. Discusses all 
types of investments. Gives practical advice on buying and maintaining 
a home, on taxes, and on the preparation of a will. Numerous questions 
and case problems. Teacher's Manual available. 70 ills., table; 584 pp. 


Business Law —5th Edition 


LOUIS O. BERGH, Member of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and the N.Y. Bars; 


THOMAS CONYNGTON, Late Member of the N.Y. Bar 


BUILT ON the sound foundation of almost forty years of continuous 
use throughout the country, the Fifth Edition of this outstanding 
textbook emphasizes the basic principles of the law of business and 
makes clear the underlying reasons for these principles. Numerous 
cases selected from the period 1925-55, concise summaries of state law, 
and fifty useful legal forms illustrate and support textual discussion. 
Includes up-to-date material on stock options, stock splits, suits by 
stockholders, trusts and estate administration, etc. Teacher's Manual 
available. 50 ills.; 1000 pp. 
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Advantages of Attending a Junior College 


CARROLL GARTIN 


Most of the general public in Mis- 
sissippi is extremely proud of our very 
fine system of state-supported public 
junior colleges, and most of our people 
realize the tremendous benefits of such 
a system. To me, however, our junior 
college program has a very 
personal meaning, because 
I am the product of a jun- 
ior college. 

Like so many Mississippi 
boys and girls, I graduated 
from high school in the early 
depression daysand was faced 
with the fact that I was not 
financially able to attend a 
senior college. I knew little of the jun- 
ior college program at that time, but a 
relative living near Jones County Jun- 
ior College in Ellisville, Mississippi, 
who was interested in my education, 
invited me to live in her home and at- 
tend the junior college. This I did, 
and through the kindness of a school 
bus driver, under no obligation to 
transport junior college students, I was 
provided transportation for the ten- 
mile journey and was thus introduced 
to the junior college program in my 
state. I later obtained work in the 
school, moved to the dormitory, spent 
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two of the happiest years of my life in 
the Jones County Junior College, and 
after graduating was able to 
continue my education in a 
senior college. 

Literally thousands of 
young men and women in 
similar circumstances could 
tell the same story I have re- 
lated, because our junior col- 
lege program in Mississippi 
has provided thousands of 
young men and women who could 
otherwise never have attended a col- 
lege the opportunity of furthering their 
education. To me, this is the outstand- 
ing contribution the junior college pro- 
gram has made to our citizens. Fifteen 
such schools are now in existence, and 
in every area of Mississippi, there is 
now a State-supported public junior 
college serving our people. The pro- 
gram is firmly established, but our 
junior colleges are in need of increased 
support from the state level. 


The program, however, is not con- 
fined to providing education for the 
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poor” or “country” boy and girl 
alone. It has become extremely popu- 
lar because it provides many other ad- 
vantages. Among these advantages is 
the closeness of higher education to 
our people. Many parents whose chil- 
dren have graduated from high school 
at an early age prefer to have them 
remain at home for the first two years 
so that they may become more mature 
before facing the larger society of a 
large senior college. Many boys and 
girls graduating from high school are 
undecided as to the profession they 
wish to enter, and while getting a 
broad general education in a junior 
college, they can definitely decide on 
their life’s work before choosing a 
school. 

The program, too, serves as a tre- 
mendous “feeder” for the fine senior 
college system in our state, and liter- 
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ally thousands of Mississippi boys and 
girls who had not intended to attend 
a senior college decide while going to 
a junior college that they can and will 
find ways and means of getting two 
additional years in a senior college. In 
my travels over our state, I talk with 
numerous professional people who at- 
tribute their entry into the particular 
profession to some motivating influ- 
ence furnished them in a junior col- 
lege. 

Our people realize, too, that al- 
though many graduates of our jun- 
ior colleges never attend senior col- 
leges, the program is of great worth, 
because the thousands of graduates 
are making better citizens and con- 
tributing more to the community life 
of our state. More educated people 
with better living standards are work- 
ing together to build a better state. 











What's the Matter With Junior? 


ALBERT F. EISS 


ONE OF the characteristics of our 
American educational system is the 
extreme diversification of every facet 
of its organization. American educa- 
tors are not ashamed of this diversity 
—they are proud of it! It is easy for 
one of a majority group, particularly 
a leader who has given himself whole- 
heartedly to furthering; the objectives 
of the group, to forget that a minor- 
ity exists. It is then that minorities are 
often heard from in no uncertain 
terms. 

Many junior college faculty mem- 
bers and administrators resent the in- 
ference made by Mr. Elias in the 
Junior College Journal’ that because 
the community colleges enroll a ma- 
jority of the junior college students, 
all colleges should adjust themselves 
into that mold. This objection is in no 
way intended to disparage or belittle 
the place of the community college in 
our educational system. They are fill- 
ing a great need and are to be com- 
mended for the results they have 
achieved. 

In spite of the growth of the com- 
munity college, other types of junior 
colleges have also been increasing 





1L. J. Elias, “Why Not the Name ‘Com- 
munity-Junior Colleges’?” Junior College 
Journal, XXVI (1955), 129-31. 
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their enrollment far beyond what 
most people realize. This is particu- 
larly true with the junior college 
movement in the eastern part of our 
country. Many state universities are 
establishing junior colleges as a result 
of successful trials in various locations. 

Church supported schools can hard- 
ly be classed as community colleges, 
unless on the basis that they are of 
necessity located in some community. 
Their students are more varied and 
their courses more diversified than 
those in many public colleges. 

The technical junior college is an 
institution that often enrolls students 
from a wide area. It is filling a great 
need for modern industry in furnish- 
ing semi-professional men who are ur- 
gently needed elsewhere. 

The privately endowed junior col- 
lege is as vigorous and forward look- 
ing as when it was more prominent in 
the junior college field. Most private- 
ly endowed junior coileges are pre- 
senting a curriculum intended to pre- 
pare an individual vocationally as 
well as culturally. The college that 
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offers only the traditional two years 
of a four-year college course is as 
scarce as skiers in Mississippi. The 
title of community college would seem 
somewhat absurd for a school that 
finds 46 per cent of its students are 
from homes more than 300 miles 
away from the campus. 


Anyone who is of the opinion that 
our eastern junior colleges with a lib- 
eral arts tradition are “prep schools” 
for the larger colleges would do well 
to visit some of these institutions. It 
is true that the educational objectives 
of many of these schools are some- 
what curtailed by the refusal of some 
four-year colleges to offer transfer 
credit for courses whose descriptions 
do not conform to the traditional jar- 
gon accepted by the Senior Faculty 
Committee. In spite of this handicap, 
many of these schools present courses 
in harmony with the objectives of 
higher education. These junior col- 
leges have been instrumental in stim- 
ulating curriculum revision in many 
of the four-year colleges. 

The inference that the term junior 
connotes inferiority as well as sub- 
ordination is a new concept in the 
college field. The junior college has 
been criticized many times for its in- 
subordination, and the main com- 
plaint of many four-year schools is 
that these young upstarts will not stay 
in their rightful place in the educa- 
tional world. The smug and compla- 
cent professor looking from his ivory 
tower in the Ivy League may speak 
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of inferiority, but the question arises: 
Inferior in what way? In tradition? 
Perhaps. In scholarship? Any school 
that skims the top decile of high 
school graduates should produce suc- 
cessful students, but the professors in 
that school will miss one of the great 
rewards of teaching. They will never 
know the satisfaction that can come 
from taking an average student—just 
an average student who otherwise 
wouldn’t be able to get a higher edu- 
cation—and helping him to develop, 
to become a success in his chosen field. 

If the community colleges, the state 
colleges, the technical colleges, the 
church supported colleges and the pri- 
vately endowed colleges hope to find 
a title that is descriptive of their ob- 
jectives and will serve a common 
ground for their organization, it 
would seem that the title Junior Col- 
lege would be timely, accurate, and 
sensible. The present junior college 
organization is a unique professional 
organization to consolidate such a 
varied membership into a united and 
working group. It would indeed be 
unfortunate to follow any suggestion 
that would tend to belittle or oblit- 
erate the minority groups of this active 
and growing educational organiza- 
tion. 

Instead of changing the name of 
our junior colleges to disguise their 
identity, we should strike at the bo- 
geyman that has been conjured up by 
uninformed persons and make Junior 
College a title of which we can be 
proud. 





A Rose by Many Other Names 


LEWIS D. CANNELL 


LLOYD ELIAS’ advocacy of the term 
community-junior college as an apt 
designation of our type of institution 
raises the question: Must a designa- 
tion be a description? The effort to tell 
how dignified we are, how different 
we are, and how versatile we are, all 
in a word or two wears us out and 
makes us look a mite foolish. More- 
over, we seem to strain a good deal to 
make our names identify and delimit 
our service areas. In the state of Wash- 
ington, for instance, two schools are 
named for their towns, two more for 
their counties—but there are five 
named for portions of river systems 
and one for a lofty wilderness. The 
favorite substitute for “junior” is 
“valley.” 

When you say “dog” to a man, he 
thinks “dog,” although his mental dog 
image may be big or little, white or 
black, smooth or shaggy. So let it be 
when you say “college.”” We maintain 
that calling a school the Trans-Sound 
and Lower Kitsap Community—Jun- 
ior Non-Degree-Granting Two-Year- 
with Plenty-of-Vocational Thirty Dol- 
lars-a-Term Little White Shaggy Col- 
lege won't altogether overcome our 
difficulty. ‘To know very much about 





DR. LEWIS D. CANNELL is Dean of the Di- 
vision of Liberal Arts of Clark College, Van- 
couver, Washington. He has written articles 
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the place one will still have to go to 
the catalog. 

We recall the time the farmer said 
that pigs are called pigs because they 
look like pigs—what’s more, they act 
like pigs. We recall, too, the time peo- 
ple hesitated to call pensions pensions, 


because they sounded so much like 
pensions. For a while they were senior 
citizens’ grants. Then someone discov- 
ered an unused but very handy word, 
and, with a refreshing frankness, we 
began calling them pensions again. To 
avoid continued piling up of euphe- 
mistic qualifiers, we all surely must 
wish that somewhere in the world of 
education there is a single, simple, all- 
but-forgotten word lying around that 
we could dust off and use to label all 
our diverse institutions. ‘There is such 
a word. 


At the risk of being taken seriously, 
may we suggest “academy.” Certainly 
the few institutions now called by this 
honorable old name are as diverse as 
many others to which we might apply 
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it. Of course, it might be argued that 
academy sounds academic and sug- 
gests only the general and transfer 
functions. If so, let the terminal voca- 
tional offerings be gathered into a 
technical institute, and, where both 
types of offerings are given, let both 
names be used—as for instance The 
Skamokawa and Lower Wahkiakum 
County Academy and Technical In- 
stitute. Oops! Here we go again! 
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Maybe we can settle for just plain 
“college.” 


Eprror’s Note—What should these 
institutions be called? C. C. Colvert 
started it in the September Journal when 
he gave his views and invited comment. 
Lloyd Elias picked up the topic and 
wrote further about it in the November 
Journal. Here are two more comments. 
What do you think, as readers? If you 
have more to say, please write us. 














Arena Theatre and the Junior College 


BEN PADROW 


WITH JUNIOR colleges now firmly en- 
trenched in the American educational 
picture, an increasing number are in 
the midst of expanding their drama 
programs. Many colleges discover 
that because of finances, or for other 
reasons, the building and mainte- 
nance of a proscenium theatre is im- 
possible and therefore seek other 
means of doing theatre work. Palo- 
mar College was faced with this prob- 
lem in 1953 and its solution, the arena 
theatre, may provide some of the an- 
swers to play production in other jun- 
ior colleges. 


REASONS FOR THE ARENA 


If a drama teacher wishes to pro- 
vide an administrator with reasons for 
an arena theatre, there are many to 
be noted. 

1. ‘The cost is negligible in terms of 
what a proscenium theatre 
would cost. 

2. The problem of large sets is prac- 
tically eliminated. 

3. The theatre can be located on 
the campus, thus allowing the 
cast sufficient rehearsal time. 

4. The seating facilities are more 
limited than in a proscenium 
theatre, thus allowing the show 
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to run longer. This is valuable 
for students in terms of the edu- 
cational purpose of theatre. 


5. In running a play several nights 
people in the community have a 
choice of nights to see the show. 


6. An arena theatre is new and in- 
teresting for both students and 
the community. 


7. It provides an opportunity to 
set up the lighting equipment 
and to take as much time as 
necessary for different ap- 
proaches to the play. 


THE ARENA THEATRE 


Palomar College is made complete- 
ly of prefabricated buildings and in 
the search for a theatre on the cam- 
pus, it was discovered that the student 
lounge could be used for this purpose. 
This building measures 35 feet by 20 
feet. While in many cases any large 
room of similar dimensions would do, 
the student lounge was chosen because 
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of the advantage of having four sep- 
arate entrances at the different ends 
of the building. Although this number 
of entrances is considered minimum 
for an arena theatre, a director could 
juggle his set to make use of the exits 
available. Palomar’s playing area 
measures 23 feet by 15 feet, thus al- 
lowing for a single row of chairs on 
three sides of the arena and a triple 
row of seats at one end of the theatre. 
The use of platforms in this case is de- 
sirable, although audiences will rarely 
complain if they must sit behind some- 
one. This type of theatre is also quite 
adaptable for horseshoe staging in that 
the bulk of the audience is moved 
toward one end of the theatre in a 
semi-circle and the set placed against 
one wall. At Palomar College the girls’ 
lounge, fortunately located next door, 
is used as a make-up and dressing- 
room. However, an adjoining room or 
flats placed at one end of the theatre 
would suffice and would also provide 
an additional entrance. If possible the 
theatre should be painted in colors 
both striking and pleasing to the eye in 
order to produce pleasant surround- 
ings for the audience and to lend a 
good effect to the whole theatre. 


THE ARENA PLAY 

At Palomar several facts have been 

discovered about the arena play that 

should be extremely valuable in dis- 
cussing an arena theatre. 

1. Contrary to popular belief, al- 

most any type of play can be pro- 
duced in the arena. 
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2. While one-set shows are the easi- 
est to produce, with effective 
scenic planning and a thoroughly 
rehearsed stage crew, a two- or 
even three-set show presents no 
problems. 

. It is absolutely necessary for the 
director to get command of the 
show as quickly as possible. Pace 
is primary in the arena and a rec- 
tangular playing area affords the 
greatest opportunity for sweep in 
terms of business. With larger 
cast shows, few problems will 
arise from static conditions if the 
previous injunction is followed. 

. The arena is unique in that it al- 
lows the audience to become an 
active part of the play and every 
opportunity in direction should 
be taken to gain advantage of this 
principle. 


PRODUCTION 

Business: There are no rigid rules to 
be followed in this area. Playing with 
the back to the audience is inevitable. 
With careful planning in terms of 
business, the problem of any one per- 
son’s remaining in a static position too 
long can be overcome. The perform- 
ers and audience should give full reign 
to their imaginations. In the produc- 
tion of “Our Town” at Palomar, every 
piece of business, from the cooking of 
breakfast to the drinking of a soda, 
was done in pantomime. 

The director must remember that 
with an audience so close to the playing 
area, little pieces of business that 
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would be poorly done in a proscenium 
theatre will be observed more closely 
in the arena. Special attention must be 
paid to the use of every prop since 
naturalness must keynote every per- 
former’s activity. 


Lighting: With the lack of setting in 
the arena, lights can play an even 
more important role than they do in 
the proscenium. Palomar built a light- 
ing grid made of one-inch lead pipe 
for $25.00 and its value has been pro- 
ven time and again. The majority of 
lights should be of the 150 watt alumi- 
num type, costing approximately 
$4.00 apiece. Some heavy lights of the 
900-1000 watt type should be used at 
the various corners of the grid to give 
spread and to help eliminate bad shad- 
ows. Powerstat dimmer control is best, 
and with student help Palomar was 
able to construct a 10,000 watt control 
board for about $150. The entire 
lighting set-up cost between $300.00 
and $500.00. 

One more aspect of lighting should 
be considered. Too often people in 
the arena consider lights usable only 
for the purpose of delineating the 
playing area. At Palomar it was dis- 
covered that with a few weeks of ex- 
perimenting with different approach- 


es to lighting the show proved far 
more effective in the smoothness of 
the production and added touches 
which gave the play a finished look. 
Naturally performers must be re- 
hearsed to come on and leave the 
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stage in the dark, and at least one 
week must be set aside for practice. 

Finding technical men will present 
no problems. Very often physics stu- 
dents are interested in lighting and 
with an introduction into the set-up 
will become enthusiastic workers. At 
Palomar, three physics majors, after 
working in technical theatre, went on 
to technical theatre majors in four- 
year schools. 


Setting: Generally speaking, the 
rule for arena setting is simplicity. The 
use of low backed chairs and sofas and 
a well spread out set is advisable. The 
props must be of a realistic nature and 
in the case of papers, letters, and food, 
the real article must be used. If good 
rapport is established with a local fur- 
niture store or second-hand store, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining fur- 
niture for sets. If possible, there should 
be a carpet on the set to muffle noises 
and to aid to the overall scenic effect. 
Strip carpets on the entrances are also 
useful. Finally, the performers should 
have as much time as is possible to 
work with the props and set, in order 
to have a smooth-running show. 


Make-up: Again, the rule of sim- 
plicity applies. Rarely, if ever, is it 
advisable to use a grease paint base as 
it is much too obvious. For many 
characters a few lines and a small 
amount of greying at the temples will 
be sufficient. For greying the hair of 
aged characters a grey spray which is 
available in most beauty salons can be 
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used. This spray is most effective be- 
cause it can be put on easily, is not 
overly bright, and can be removed 
quickly. Finally, it should be remem- 
bered that in the arena it is better to 
use too little make-up than too much. 

Rehearsals: With an inexperienced 
arena cast, it is usually necessary to 
have more rehearsal time than is need- 
ed for the proscenium show. At Palo- 
mar students rehearse four nights a 
week for two or three weeks while 
blocking the show and five to six nights 
a week for the remainder of the re- 
hearsal time. For fight or involved 
prop scenes a week is usually reserved, 
because when poorly done such scenes 
will detract considerably from the to- 
tal effect of the play. 'The script should 
be gotten out of hand as quickly as 
possible and in no event should a 
prompter be employed once a play is 
in production since the audience will 
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know immediately when lines have 
been missed. 

Dress rehearsals at Palomar are seen 
by members of the local community 
theatre groups who are good critics 
and provide a means to gauge the total 
effectiveness of the plays. 


Conclusion 


Palomar College found the arena 
to be the answer to its drama problem. 
Two disadvantages must be noted in 
passing. One, drama majors do not 
have the opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to the proscenium; and two, 
technical men do not have a chance 
to design. But on the other hand, the 
students and the community enjoy the 
arena theatre, and for the small jun- 
ior college that really wants to do the- 
atre, it offers an excellent opportu- 
nity. 











The Team Approach to General Education 


VERNON A. ANTHONY, COLIN LIVESEY, PEYTON E. 
RICHTER, CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


I, INTRODUCTION 


A COOPERATIVE or “team” approach 
has long been recognized as an effec- 
tive means for carrying on activities 
and for attaining objectives in various 
areas of human endeavor. At Boston 
University Junior College this ap- 
proach is now: being applied as a 
means for solving manifold problems 
arising in developing a_ well-coordi- 
nated program of general education. 

Boston University Junior College 
was established in 1952 in order to 
meet the educational needs of a group 
of students with diverse backgrounds 
and varying levels of ability, many of 
whom would otherwise miss the op- 
portunities provided by a college edu- 
cation. A two-year terminal general 
education, leading to an Associate of 
Arts degree, is offered to one group of 
students, some of whom may not be 
qualified for a four-year program and 
others of whom may not wish to con- 
tinue beyond two years. In addition, a 
second group of students is prepared 
for the last two years of college work. 
A core curriculum was selected as 
most suitable for achieving the aims of 
the type of general education pro- 
gram offered. This curriculum con- 
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together on a sophomore team during the 
past academic year at Boston University Jun- 
ior College. VERNON A. ANTHONY is As- 
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the team’s research committee which pro- 
duced this report. CHARLES H. RUSSELL, for- 
merly Instructor in Social Relations at the 
Junior College, is currently at Columbia Uni- 
versity working on his doctor's degree. 





sists of a required program in five sub- 
ject matter areas: Humanities, So- 
cial Relations, Science, Guidance, and 
Communication. In Humanities, the 
emphasis in the first year is on man’s 
creative expressions in painting, litera- 
ture and music, and in the second 
year, on man’s ethical concerns in 
drama and philosophy. The Social 
Relations course centers its attention 
in the first year on man in society and 
in the second year, on man’s prob- 
lems in the contemporary world. Sci- 
ence stresses man as a biological en- 
tity in the first year and man’s physi- 
cal environment in the second year. 
Guidance is a classroom study of in- 
dividual and interpersonal psychology 
as well as a program in educational 
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and occupational counseling. Com- 
munications is concerned with devel- 
oping effective reading, writing, and 
study skills. 

Originally, the team approach was 
introduced at the junior college in 
order to facilitate integration among 
the various subject matter areas in the 
curriculum. A team consisted of five 
instructors, one from each of the 
areas. One member of the team was 
elected chairman, or coordinator. 
Three members shared one large of- 
fice, while the Guidance Counselor 
and Communications instructor occu- 
pied private offices for the purpose of 
having personal interviews with stu- 
dents. Classroom sections consisted of 
about twenty-five students, and each 
instructor taught the same sections 
and, of course, the same students as 
the other four. This arrangement al- 
lowed instructors to discuss freely the 
day-to-day problems arising in teach- 
ing; to view problems of integration 
at close range; and to avoid repeti- 
tion in subject matter presentation. 
The initial experience indicated that 
not only did the team approach help 
to accomplish integration but also 
helped the instructors to become more 
aware of the demands made on the 
students and on the faculty by the to- 
tal program of study. For these rea- 
sons the team system, which was 
started as an experiment, has been 
continued for the past three years as 
an integral part of the program at 
Boston University Junior College. 
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In face of a continually increasing 
enrollment, both faculty and adminis- 
tration see in the team approach a 
means of meeting the needs of large 
groups of students without sacrificing 
the personal contact between student 
and teacher. For example, each team 
has about 125 students assigned to it. 
An enrollment of 750 students re- 
quires six teams. By the addition of 
four more teams, an increase in en- 
roliment of 500 students could be ac- 
commodated, if deemed advisable, 
and the teacher-student ratio could be 
maintained at the same level without 
any sacrifice in the quality of the edu- 
cational program. It would still be 
possible for units of instructors to at- 
tend to individual needs of students 
through the division of labor, corpo- 
rate discussion methods, and tutorial 
instruction, which are indispensable 
aspects of the team system. 

The primary purpose of this article 
is to report how a team approach 
functions in a general education pro- 
gram. This report will consider the 
team and freshman orientation; the 
contribution of the team to the ad- 
ministrative process; the team’s role 
in the overall guidance of individual 
students; the extent to which it helps 
individualize instruction; its aid in the 
development of faculty growth; and, 
finally, its work toward achieving the 
goals of a general education. 


Il. THE TEAM AND FRESHMAN 
ORIENTATION 


Perhaps the best way to familiarize 
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the reader with the team system is to 
describe the orientation program in 
which a student at the junior college 
participates upon entering the fresh- 
man class in September. 


A student comes to the junior col- 
lege because he has educational prob- 
lems. He may be a veteran who finds 
it desirable to enter into a program 
where individual guidance can aid 
him in making an academic readjust- 
ment and vocational choice; perhaps 
he seeks intensive training in basic 
communications skills which the col- 
lege is prepared to give on an indi- 
vidual and small group basis. He may 
have acquired inadequate study hab- 
its in high school which would make 
it impossible for him to realize his po- 
tentialities without special attention; 
or, it may be that the program of 
studies which he took in high school 
did not enable him to meet the admis- 
sion requirements of a four-year lib- 
eral arts program. In any case, he is 
now confronted with the inevitable 
adjustment which every student faces 
when he comes to college for the first 
time. 

To ease this adjustment an exten- 
sive orientation program is provided 
at the junior college. This program is 
not a single event but a continuing 
process in which every attempt is 
made to help the. student to under- 
stand what the junior college is; what 
it can do for him; and what it has 
done for others. 


During registration week the stu- 
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dent attends lectures by the dean of 
the college and by the departmental 
chairman in which he is introduced 
to the five subject matter areas and 
to the overall philosophy of education 
at the college. Here he first learns of 
the team, which is described to him as 
a small faculty unit within the total 
college faculty. All teams are intro- 
duced to the student body and a brief 
explanation of their duties is present- 
ed. One of the team members leads a 
panel of previous graduates of the col- 
lege in a discussion of student expe- 
riences with the team system and how 
it helped students in solving their 
problems and in accomplishing their 
educational objectives. Later, the new 
student attends informal coffee hours 
at which he talks personally with his 
own team of instructors and meets 
other members of his discussion group 
or section. 

The orientation to the college and 
to the team system continues during 
the first week of classes. The student 
is given an opportunity to raise ques- 
tions about the program and is briefed 
on the discussion methods which will 
form the basis for classroom instruc- 
tion in all five subjects throughout 
his stay at the junior college. 

During the same week the new stu- 
dent goes with his section, and the 
other four sections that are assigned 
to his team of instructors (approxi- 
mately 150 students), to Boston Uni- 
versity’s rural camp for an afternoon 
and an evening of informal social ac- 
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tivities. Here he becomes better ac- 
quainted with the personalities of his 
fellow students and his instructors in 
a non-academic atmosphere. ‘This ex- 
perience can lead to a hastened rap- 
port between the students and faculty 
members who will be working to- 
gether throughout the year. 

Thus, by the time the student be- 
gins his second week of classes at the 
junior college, his team of instructors 
and his fellow students are no longer 
strangers to him; he is better ac- 
quainted with the aims and proce- 
dures of the program in which he is 
studying; and he has had several op- 
portunities to see that he is consid- 
ered to be a unique and important 
person by a group of teachers whose 
activities are directed according to a 
joint team plan designed to help him 
meet his educational needs. 


Ill. THE TEAM IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCESS 


While the team is primarily an aca- 
demic unit, it can play an important 
administrative role, one which can fa- 
cilitate the work of the central ad- 
ministration and can aid the growth 
of the individual student. Since one of 
the basic assumptions inherent in the 
concept of the team is the belief that 
the members of the team are inti- 
mately concerned with the relation- 
ship of the student to every aspect of 
college life, it is inevitable that the 
team should participate to a limited 
extent in the administrative process. 
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The limits within which the team 
should function in the administrative 
process cannot always be clearly de- 
fined. In attempting to define these 


limits, however, consideration is given 


to the time available to team members 
for this purpose; to the proper jurisdic- 
tion of the central administration, the 
departments, standing committees, 
and the team itself; and to the group 
which can most effectively perform 
specific administrative functions. 
The actual physical structure under 
which the team operates is of great 
importance since it facilitates the per- 
formance of the administrative aspects 
of team work. Because of the sharing 
of a common office, team members 
are in continuous easy communica- 
tion with each other and can work 
and plan together without the need 
for constantly considering formal 
schedules. ‘This makes possible the dis- 
cussion of problems between two in- 
structors who may be free at the mo- 
ment, which may result either in an 
immediate solution or in some prog- 
ress toward a solution before the prob- 
lem is considered by the entire team. 
Formal team meetings are held once 
a week for a two-hour period, with 
many informal meetings taking place 
spontaneously in between. The regu- 
lar team meeting is scheduled at a 
time when students are free from 
classes, making it possible to arrange 
interviews with students without 
schedule conflicts. A regular agenda is 
prepared, and this is modified from 
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week to week according to the needs 
and problems of the team and its in- 
dividual members. 


Each team maintains a file contain- 
ing a record of its activities. It is not 
intended that the team file should 
duplicate any existing records of the 
various departments or of the central 
administration. However, a record is 
needed of the minutes of team meet- 


ings and other matters relating par- 
ticularly to team work, of which no 
other record is available. These rec- 
ords are of considerable help in en- 
abling the tearn to evaluate its past 
and present performance. 


There are several administrative 
duties which are best fulfilled by the 
team and which are supplementary to 
the activities of the central adminis- 
tration, the departments, and stand- 
ing committees. Of these duties, one 
of the most time consuming is the 
end-of-year evaluation and recom- 
mendation of students for transfer or 
placement. This is, in a sense, the cul- 
mination of all team efforts through- 
out the year and, consequently, the 
more effective the team has been in 
carrying out its week-to-week activi- 
ties in relation to the students, the 
better able it is to perform this task 
efficiently and objectively. 

Occasionally there may be students 
who are not achieving their maxi- 
mum growth because of interpersonal 
difficulties arising in a particular sec- 
tion to which they have been assigned. 
One or more of the instructors may 
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perceive this type of situation and 
call it to the attention of the other 
team members at the regular team 
meeting. After discussing the prob- 
lem, if it is felt desirable, the team 
members recommend to the adminis- 
tration the changing of students from 
one section to another in order to en- 
able the students to derive more bene- 
fit from the program. 


Progress of students is constantly 
being reviewed by individual team 
members and by the team as a whole 
at its regular meetings. Whenever a 
student is failing to make satisfactory 
progress in his academic work, his in- 
structors collectively seek reasons for 
his failure. Through team discussions 
it is possible for one instructor to see 
the student from another’s point of 
view, and very frequently a joint plan 
for helping students to overcome their 
difficulties can be formulated and suc- 
cessfully carried out. At specific times 
during the year, if team members 
agree that a student cannot benefit 
from further instruction, or that a stu- 
dent is capable of growing more rap- 
idly at another college either within or 
without the university, the team rec- 
ommends to the administration dis- 
missal or transfer of the student. 


Another function of the team is to 
render service to the student who may 
be in difficulty because of attitudinal 
problems. Under such conditions, 
when the team thinks it appropriate, 
the student is called in to meet with 
the team and to discuss the problem. 
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In this case the entire team functions 
in a guidance capacity. This is a rare 
procedure and one which is followed 
only when the members of the team, 
after careful consideration of the stu- 
dent involved, feel reasonably certain 
that he will react favorably to this 
type of guidance situation. 

The team functions in a similar 
manner when the question of unethi- 
cal procedures, such as plagiarism or 
cheating, arises. The student con- 
cerned is called into a conference with 
the entire team, at which time all the 
evidence is presented. After the team 
arrives at a decision, it is communi- 
cated to-the central administration 
and to the chairman of the depart- 
ment concerned for his approval and 
then to the student. 


Because of the close personal rela- 
tionship existing between team and 
student, team members soon become 
sensitive to changes in a student’s be- 
havior and, therefore, can sometimes 
detect student problems at a very 
early stage. In such circumstances, the 
team can follow a pre-administrative 
procedure by which the student is 
called in to discuss his difficulties with 
the team or with a member of the 
team. This procedure may solve the 
entire problem so that the administra- 
tion need never find it necessary to 
discipline the student. 

Close communication between the 
team and administration can be of 
mutual benefit in dealing with stu- 
dents in difficulty. Because of the 
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close relationship of the team mem- 
bers to the students, information can 
be made available to the administra- 
tion which would be difficult to ob- 
tain otherwise, thus making possible a 
more objective evaluation of students 
and their problems. It may be pos- 
sible for the team to acquaint the ad- 
ministration with extenuating circum- 
stances which should be considered 
with reference to a particular stu- 
dent’s behavior or problems. A con- 
ference between administrative off- 
cers and the team may well result 
in a solution to the problem which 
neither could have arrived at inde- 
pendently. 

When it does become necessary for 
the administration to apply discipli- 
nary measures to students, it has 
sometimes been helpful for a member 
of the team to act as an adviser to the 
student, who may report to him at 
regular intervals during the discipli- 
nary period so that the instructor may 
help him make a more satisfactory 
adjustment to his problem. 

The Guidance Department, of 
course, participates at every level 
in the situations described above 
through its member on the team. Fre- 
quently problems are seen to lie di- 
rectly within the scope of the Guid- 
ance Department and, therefore, are 
referred directly to it. 

The efficiency with which the ad- 
ministrative activities of the team are 
carried on depends to a large extent 
on the team coordinator. He is the 
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key member and can be instrumental 
in helping the team to perform its 
functions with utmost efficiency and 
to achieve a high degree of success in 
the various phases of its work. He 
should possess qualities of leadership 
which will enable him to direct the 
team members into areas of endeavor 
in which they are most competent. In 
order for a coordinator to achieve 
these results, he must be delegated 
authority and have his responsibilities 
clearly defined. This facilitates the 
smooth functioning of the team in its 
administrative role and also helps to 
clarify the administrative limits with- 
in which the team can function in the 
administrative process. 


The coordinator acts as chairman 
at all team meetings. It is his responsi- 
bility to prepare the agenda for meet- 


ings and to call special meetings in 
consultation with the other members 
of the team. He is responsible for 
maintaining adequate communica- 
tions between the team and the ad- 
ministration and between the team 
and departments. ‘To this end he signs 
all team correspondence and works in 
close collaboration with the team sec- 
retary and with other team members 
in gathering information which the 
team can use to help in achieving its 
objectives. Such information should 
include minutes of meetings, records 
of students with whom the team 
members are working, a master sched- 
ule showing activities and locations of 
all team members at any time, and a 
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cumulative attendancce record show- 
ing those students who are cutting too 
many classes. 

In a situation in which several 
teams are operating, each team has 
its own methods by which it carries 
out its various functions, since each 
team is different with respect to its 
personnel and the ways in which the 
various members can work together 
most effectively. In addition, teams 
differ with respect to the kinds of ac- 
tivities in which they engage, and the 
emphasis placed on these varies some- 
what, depending on individual team 
members, their interests, their qualifi- 
cations, and the nature of the prob- 
lems they encounter. While a con- 
siderable amount of freedom of action 
is essential to successful team func- 
tioning, there are certain semi-admin- 
istrative functions which must be un- 
dertaken by every team and therefore 
must be standardized. As an attempt 
to achieve this standardization, a 
Council of Coordinators has recently 
been formed at Boston University Jun- 
ior College. 

The coordinators of the various 
teams will hold regular meetings at 
which team responsibilities will be de- 
lineated and decisions will be reached 
as to what should be required of all 
teams, and which procedures should 
be standard for every team. Such a 
council, it is hoped, will provide an 
invaluable means of communication 
among faculty members and will es- 
tablish a bridge leading to greater un- 
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derstanding and cooperation among 
administrative and academic per- 
sonnel. 


IV. THE TEAM IN THE GUIDANCE 
PROCESS 


The team approach provides un- 
usual opportunities for the study of 
each student assigned to a given team. 
All of a student’s classroom time is 
accounted for when his instructors 
single him out for discussion in team 
meetings. The analysis and evaluation 
of each student become more com- 
plete and accurate, taking on new di- 
mensions as the instructors on the 
team pool their observations. They 
begin to see the student as a unique 
personality as well as an individual 
with certain aptitudes and abilities. 

The broadened perspective made 
possible through team discussions of 
students is particularly helpful to the 
guidance counselor working in a team. 
By utilizing first-hand information 
gathered from all of a student’s in- 
structors, he obtains a multi-dimen- 
sional view of each student. This en- 
ables him to discuss problems with a 
student in the light of a broad and in- 
tensive faculty evaluation of the indi- 
vidual’s capacities, 
abilities. Vocational and educational 
planning for each student can become 
more realistic. And, no longer are test 
scores, grades, and personal inter- 
views the only sources of the coun- 
selor’s knowledge of individual stu- 
dents. 

Frequently the student may wish to 


interests, and 
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talk with one of the team members 
other than the counselor about his 
educational and vocational plans. In 
such cases the team member may con- 
sult with the counselor with regard to 
techniques and procedures for syste- 
matically exploring vocational] alter- 
natives with the student. ‘The counse- 
lor can also make available the re- 
sults and interpretations of various 
objective tests and any other perti- 
nent information of a non-confiden- 
tial nature which will assist the team 
member in discussing the student’s 
educational and vocational goals. 


The tean approach thus provides, 
through a method which may be 
called “corporate guidance,” a means 
of helping students with a wide range 
of problems. The extent to which the 
team applies this method successfully 
depends upon the extent to which all 
its members have adopted a “guid- 
ance frame-of-reference.” At Boston 
University Junior College this is inter- 
preted to involve the following: 

(1) The teacher should attempt to 
visualize the world of the student as 
perceived by the student in order to 
render most effective service. 

(2) Each teacher should realize 
that he does not become a counselor 
but 1ather that he is already a coun- 
selor in the eyes of many of his stu- 
dents. 

(3) The teacher’s duty to his stu- 
dents is not fulfilled by competent 
classroom teaching alone but necessi- 
tates the teacher’s concern with the 
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student as a dynamic human being 
with a past, present, and future. 

(4) While the teacher should 
make every effort to present the sub- 
ject matter to the student in a com- 
prehensible and meaningful form, he 
must recognize that the ultimate in- 
tegration of subject matter must be 
made by the student himself in rela- 
tionship to his unique total life expe- 
riences. 

In order to achieve the objectives 
of a program in which guidance plays 
such an integral part, the Boston Uni- 
versity Junior College faculty at- 
tempts to get to know students as 
individuals. Outside of the classrooms, 
teachers become more intimately ac- 
quainted with their students in the 
team office and in individual or group 
tutorial sessions, and in afternoon so- 
cial hours during the course of the 
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year it is possible for the entire team 
to meet its students in an informal at- 
mosphere. The closer rapport built up 
through these meetings carries over 
into the classroom to facilitate learn- 
ing and acts vitally to foster and to 
improve student morale throughout 
the college. 

Individual team members often 
meet with student discussion groups 
in the social lounge. Such discussions 
can be of assistance to the team in 
gauging student attitudes toward sub- 
ject matter and modes of instruction. 
For the students, such opportunities 
for self-expression in the presence of 
an interested and accepting instructor 
frequently have therapeutic effects, 
easing tensions among individuals or 
groups, and resulting in a healthier 
and freer educational environment. 








Recent State Legislation Affecting Junior Colleges 


S. V. MARTORANA 


THIS ARTICLE reports the fifth biennial 
survey of the action of state legisla- 
tures affecting the community-junior 
college level of American education. 
Periodically, summaries of the surveys 
are put forth in publications prepared 
under the auspices of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges.* While 
the earlier studies were conducted en- 
tirely as a service of the Association 
and its Committee on Legislation, the 
present study has been completed 
under the cooperative auspices of the 
Association and the Federal Office of 


Education. 


Legislative action affecting junior 
colleges considered during the 1955 
legislative sessions is the main subject 
of this report. Besides merely pre- 
senting summaries of the legislative ac- 
tions considered, however, it attempts 


1 See for example: 

Hugh B. Price, “Recent Junior College 
Legislation in Various States,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XVIII, 438-443. 

S. V. Martorana, “Recent State Legislation 
Affecting Junior Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal, XX, 241-252; and XXIV, 459-471. 
S. V. Martorana, “The Legal Status of 
American Public Junior Colleges,” Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges, 3rd Edition, Jesse P. 
Bogue (Ed.), Chapter III. (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education) 
1952. 
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also to interpret the findings of the sur- 
vey in terms of changes in the status of 
junior colleges as a result of the actions 
taken, and to point out any trends 
that may be disclosed by the series of 
studies of the state laws. 


As has been true in the preceding 
studies of this series, data for the re- 
port were gathered by direct com- 
munication with the state departments 
of education. Replies to the inquiry 
were received from all of the 48 state 
departments and from the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska. Besides acquir- 
ing documents of legislation which 
had been considered in the various 
states, the writer carried on direct cor- 
respondence with state department 
personnel whenever necessary during 
the preparation of this report to get of- 
ficial interpretation of the legislation 
enacted or other needed information. 
In a few instances also, communica- 
tions were exchanged with administra- 
tors of junior colleges to secure infor- 
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mation concerning the reactions of the 
junior college workers to the legisla- 
tion which affected their institutions. 


EXTENT OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Eleven of the 48 state legislatures 
enacted laws affecting the legal status 
of junior or community colleges in 
1955. Responses from another 27 of 
the states indicated that no legislation 
of this sort had been either considered 
or enacted. Included in this number 
are those states in which the only ac- 
tion taken was the reappropriation of 
money for state aid to be distributed 
to the junior colleges according to for- 
mula used in the particular state. 
These states were so listed because the 
action taken served merely to carry on 
the existing status of the junior college 
movement in the state and did not 
change it from that of the past bien- 
nium. Nine other states reported that 
legislation had been considered but 
had not been carried successfully to the 
point of becoming law. In these nine 
states, the legislation which was turned 
down was the only legislation con- 
sidered. Iwo others (California and 
Texas) are counted among the eleven 
states in which some laws were passed 
successfully, although in these two 
states some bills were introduced 
which failed to pass. Remaining un- 
accounted for in the foregoing figures 
is the state of Vermont and the severa! 
territories. Vermont is singled out be- 
Cause it passed a law which, although 
not changing the legal status of junior 
colleges in that state, had implieations 
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for the interpretation of the role of 
such institutions therein. The several 
territories were excluded from the to- 
tal tabluation because none of them 
reported legislative actions bearing on 
this subject. 

As a matter of fact, more official 
interest in this level of education was 
present in the 1955 sessions of the legis- 
latures than is shown by the survey of 
bills considered or enacted. Included 
among the states which were tabu- 
lated as not having passed or con- 
sidered legislation about junior college 
education are five in which action was 
taken which demonstrated concern 
about post-high school education, en- 
compassing the junior college and all 
other levels of higher education. Four 
states set up commissions or surveys 
authorized to inquire into the situation 
concerning all levels of post-high school 
education. It is to be expected that 
these inquiries will give considered at- 
tention to the role of the junior college 
in each instance. Colorado, ‘Tennessee, 
and West Virginia set up these study 
groups through direct action of the 
legislature; New Jersey authorized a 
survey of facilities for higher educa- 
tion in the state through the legal ad- 
ministrative power of the State Board 
of Education. The fifth state, North 
Carolina, passed a law which creates a 
State Board of Education to promote 
the development and operation of a 
sound system of higher education, this 
level being defined as all educational 
services beyond the twelfth grade or its 
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equivalent. In addition, Illinois and 
Michigan, which are included in the 
tabulation of states that passed laws 
affecting junior colleges, also set up 
statewide study commissions. Ohio, 
which is included among the states 
counted as having considered but not 
passed junior college legislation, also 
failed to pass a bill authorizing a state- 
wide study of higher education; how- 
ever, this study is being undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Colleges. Finally, Connecticut, 
also counted among the states which 
attempted but failed to enact junior 
college legislation, approved a joint 
legislative resolution requesting the 
Board of Trustess of the University of 
Connecticut and the State Board of 
Education to study the problem of 
post-secondary education in the state. 

Overall, then, it must be noted that 
the level of legislative activity concern- 
ing junior colleges was higher during 
the 1955 session than has been true in 
any of the earlier sessions studied. In 
the study made of the activity of the 
1947, 1949, 1951, and 1953 legisla- 
tures, the number of states reported to 
have deliberated on enactments deal- 
ing with junior colleges ranged from 
16 to 18. In this report for the year 
1955, it is seen that 20 state legisla- 
tures considered in some way legisla- 
tion relative to junior college educa- 
tion. If the states which are not other- 
wise counted but which have launched 
statewide surveys of all leveis of post- 
high school education or otherwise 
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took action bearing indirectly on the 
junior college level are included, the 
figure of 26 states can be reported—a 
majority of the 48 states in the nation! 


LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Before relating the effects of recent 
state legislation on the legal status of 
junior colleges in the several states, a 
brief summary of the positive action of 
the legislatures in each state is pre- 
sented. Enough data are given to illus- 
trate the great variety in scope and 
type of legislation enacted and to pro- 
vide an overview of the main features 
of the laws passed. Of necessity, how- 
ever, the summaries are brief. Further 
information may be procured from 
any one of the designated states by 
communication with the state depart- 
ment of public instruction or the sec- 
retary of the state of the appropriate 
state. 

California passed three bills bear- 
ing on the junior colleges. One of the 
enactments authorized the principal 
of any two-year junior college to ad- 
mit to the institution any high school 
graduate and any other person over 18 
years of age who in his judgment is 
capable of profiting from the instruc- 
tion offered. Furthermore, he was also 
authorized to admit any apprentice, as 
defined in the state’s labor code, who 
in the principal’s judgment is capable 
of profiting from the instruction of- 
fered. Another law was passed which 
allows junior colleges to maintain 
summer session programs in accord 
with the rules and regulations of the 














State Board of Education and with the 
prior written approval of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Fi- 
nally, the governing board of any high 
school district maintaining a junior 
college was permitted “. . . to request 
that the name of the district be 
changed to include the words ‘high 
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school district and junior college’. 


Florida also approved three laws. 
An appropriation of $4,196,652 allo- 
cated to the four public junior col- 
leges in the state in varying amounts 
to each college for the construction of 
new buildings and the purchase of 
equipment, exclusive of site purchases, 
was approved in one of the laws. ‘This 
law included the provisos that the 
Board of Public Instruction in the 
counties supporting the junior colleges 
must make formal request for the al- 
located funds; that the need for fa- 
cilities shall be established by a survey 
made under the supervision of the 
State Department of Education; that 
the facilities recommended by such 
survey must be approved by the State 
Board of Education; and that the 
projects must be constructed accord- 
ing to the provisions set forth in 
Florida Statutes. 


The second of the Florida laws 
dealt with matters of control and ad- 
ministration of junior colleges. It states 
that the public junior colleges com- 
prise a part of the public school system 
of the state, are subject to the general 
school laws of the state insofar as these 
laws are applicable, are under the con- 
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trol of the county board of the county 
in which they are located, and are to 
be headed by a president rather than 
by a dean. It further authorized that 
junior colleges may be separately or- 
ganized for grades thirteen and four- 
teen or may be organized as part of 
the secondary school including any or 
all of the secondary grades. 

This law goes on to establish an un- 
usual plan for administrative super- 
vision of junior colleges taken over by 
agreement by two or more counties. In 
these cases, it requires that an advisory 
committee of not more than nine 
members be appointed by the state 
board from recommendations sub- 
mitted by the county boards involved. 
The advisory committee is required to 
meet with the county board in which 
the junior college is located at least 
once each quarter to submit recom- 
mendations relating to personnel, cur- 
riculums, finance, and policies in gen- 
eral. Members of the advisory com- 
mittee, however, do not have the right 
to vote on the decisions in any of these 
matters. This law further provides that 
the state board shall prescribe mini- 
mum standards for organization of 
junior colleges to assure that the pur- 
poses of the junior college and termi- 
nal-vocational and technical programs 
are attained. 

The third law passed in Florida es- 
tablished a community college coun- 
cil at the state level. Included in the 
law is the definition of community col- 
leges as offering (1) a program of gen- 
eral education consisting of classical 
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and scientific courses parallel to that of 
the first and second years of work at a 
senior four-year institution, (2) termi- 
nal courses of technical and vocational 
nature, (3) courses beyond the basic 
education for adults. The objective of 
the community college council is 
stated to be “. . . the formulation of a 
long range plan for the establishment 
and coordination of community col- 
leges in areas most suitable and in most 
need of such institutions from the 
standpoint of the economic and physi- 
cal well-being of the student as well 
as the relief afforded the institutions of 
higher learning of the state, both pub- 
lic and private, in the abnormally high 
increase in student population to be 
expected in the coming years.” The 
council membership includes the state 
superintendent of public instruction of 
Florida and the president of a state 
supported junior college of the state 
as selected by the presidents of the state 
supported junior colleges. The Coun- 
cil was authorized to appoint a direc- 
tor, and an appropriation of $60,000 
for 1955-57 biennium was made to 
cover the costs of accomplishing the 
purposes of the act. 


Idaho amended the basic junior col- 
lege enabling law so that more revenue 
was made available to the colleges in 
the state. It now allows the supporting 
district of a junior college to levy a tax 
of 60 cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion without further action. A tax of 
as much as 80 cents per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation can be levied on ap- 
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proval of a majority of those voting in 
a regularly prescribed election. In ad- 
dition, the authorized tuition charges 
made of students coming from outside 
of the district but within the county in 
which the college is located were raised 
from $50 per year to $75 per year. Stu- 
dents residing outside of the state must 
be charged at least $100 per annum. 
No change was made in the tuition set 
for district students. 


Illinois wrote into law a procedure 
for providing the financial state aid to 
the public junior colleges in the state. 
According to this statute, any school 
district maintaining a recognized jun- 
ior college or providing tuition for pu- 
pils in a recognized junior college of 
some other district shall be entitled to 
claim apportionment for the school 
year of 1954—55 and for each school 
year thereafter of $100 for each such 
resident pupil in attendance. The ac- 
tual number of pupils in attendance 
shall be computed by taking the total 
number of semester hours of work in 
which all junior college pupils are reg- 
istered as of November 1 and March 1 
in any school year and dividing by 30. 
An appropriation of $2,250,000 to be 
distributed at a rate not exceeding 
$1,125,000 for the first year of the bi- 
ennium was approved to meet the cost 
of the state aid program. 

In addition, Illinois set up a “High- 
er Education Commission” of 18 per- 
sons to investigate, study, and survey 
the facilities of the colleges, public and 
private, to provide some solution to 














the problem of overcrowded institu- 
tions of higher learning in the state. A 
complete report of the findings of the 
Commission is to be made by April 1, 
1957. A sum of $60,000 was appro- 
priated to the Commission for carry- 
ing out its duties under this act. 


Maryland, in its legislative approval 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion’s budget, approved an increase of 
$25 per student per year in the alloca- 
tion of monies to junior colleges. ‘This 
raises the total amount of allocation 
to $125 per student per year. This 
number of students which forms the 
base for this allocation is computed on 
the basis of equivalent of full-time 
students, with 15 hours of credit con- 
sidered the standard load of a full-time 
student. All students who are residents 
of the state regardless of county of resi- 
dence are counted in this computation. 


Michigan passed an act which au- 
thorized the formation of community 
college districts composed of one or 
more contiguous counties and pro- 
vided for the control and administra- 
tion of such districts. Basic procedures 
established for the formation of the 
new type of community college dis- 
trict include the making of applica- 
tion by the county boards of education 
of the cooperating counties for appro- 
val by the State Board of Education 
and an election of the people in each 
of the counties participating in the re- 
quest. The act defines a community 
college as “. . . a school providing in- 
struction in collegiate and non-collegi- 
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ate courses of study, which shall not 
embrace more than two years of colle- 
giate work. ...”’ It spells out in detailed 
fashion the powers and responsibilities 
of the board of trustees of the new dis- 
trict. Membership on the board of nine 
or more trustees is determined as fol- 
lows: one member is selected from 
each county of the college district by 
the county board of education of the 
respective counties to represent each 
county; one member is selected by the 
boards of education of all fourth class 
school districts in the college district; 
four members are selected by the 
boards of education of all first, second, 
and third class school districts in the 
college district; and three members 
are selected at large by the members 
who were selected by the procedures 
already described. The law also en- 
ables a tax levy on the community col- 
lege district not to exceed one mill on 
each dollar of the state equalized value 
of the property in each of the counties 
comprising the community college dis- 
trict. A joint legislative resolution was 
also approved in Michigan to organize 
the machinery for a thorough study of 
the problems of which the prospective 
increases in enrollment portend. An 
appropriation of $25,000 was ap- 
proved to follow through on the joint 
resolution. The study committee es- 
tablished as a result of the resolution 
has representatives from the legisla- 
tive, educational, and lay interests of 
the state. 

Nebraska, like Michigan, passed a 
law authorizing the formation of 
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larger supporting districts for the jun- 
ior college programs. Under its pro- 
visions, a junior college district can be 
organized by two or more existing 
school districts, which need not be con- 
tiguous, having a total average daily 
attendance of 400 or more pupils in 
the high schools of the cooperating dis- 
tricts, and having a combined total 
assessed valuation of not less than 
$10,000,000. Basic prerequisite pro- 
cedures for the formation of the new- 
type districts include a requesting pe- 
tition signed by 10 per cent of the 
qualified electors residing in each 
school dis:rict in the proposed junior 
college district ; approval by a majority 
of the members of each of the boards 
of education of each of the school dis- 
tricts; and approval of the voters by a 
55 per cent favorable vote in an elec- 
tion on the question in each of the pe- 
titioning districts. Parallel procedures 
are outlined in the law for the annexa- 
tion of new districts by junior college 
districts already formed and for for- 
mation of junior college districts com- 
prising all of the territory in a county. 
For junior college districts that are 
thus made up of more than one school 
district, the law specifies that a six- 
man board of education for the junior 
college district is to be elected to serve 
for two-year terms. Election proce- 
dures are so structured that represen- 
tation of all of the area served by the 
new junior college districts is assured. 
The duties and authority of the board 
of education of the new type districts 
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are also outlined in the law. It also 
carries the provision that the executive 
head of an institution organized under 
the new law is to be designated as 
president. 


New York added a section to the 
basic community college law to ex- 
tend a “charge-back” financial sup- 
port procedure to include all two-year 
institutions in the state. Under the 
“charge-back” procedure a communi- 
ty college supporting district, which in 
New York is designated as the spon- 
soring agency, can charge and collect 
from each county in the state an 
amount equal to the cost to the sup- 
porting sponsor of providing educa- 
tion for students attending the college 
as non-residents of the sponsoring dis- 
trict and coming from within those 
counties. The state is the collecting 
and distributing agency for these 
“charge-back” funds and within this 
authority has the power to deduct 
amounts due from counties to which 
such charges have been made from any 
monies payable to the county by the 
state. This is a form of equalization of 
opportunity for public education ex- 
tended to include the two-year insti- 
tutions. 


Texas enacted two laws which 
changed slightly the existing law gov- 
erning junior colleges in the state. One 
law changed the system for making 
legislative appropriations for junior 
college purposes. While heretofore 
these appropriations had been based 
on a per capita payment, the 1955 law 














provided for lump sum payments to 
each college listed by name in the law. 
The other enactment established the 
requirement that all students in ‘Texas 
colleges, both junior colleges and 
higher institutions, must complete 
satisfactorily six hours of study in 
American History. 


Vermont had introduced into the 
legislature a bill to extend its law au- 
thorizing the awarding of state schol- 
arships by state senators. ‘The phrasing 
of the bill as proposed would have al- 
lowed any Vermont student chosen to 
be a recipient of scholarships to attend 
any Vermont college accredited by the 
New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Before it be- 
came law, however, the bill was 
amended to provide that the scholar- 
ships would admit the recipients to 
any senior university or college in Ver- 
mont which is a member of the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, with the exception 
of Norwich University and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and made no men- 
tion of any other types of post-high 
school institution. In this respect it re- 
verted to the coverage of the original 
act. 


Wisconsin approved an act author- 
izing counties to provide facilities for 
university extension centers. Under 
this law any county in which the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin approves the location of a 
university extension center may raise 
and appropriate money in an amount 
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not to exceed one-tenth of one per cent 
of the equalized valuation of the taxa- 
ble property in the county for con- 
struction, remodeling, expansion, ac- 
quisition of land, buildings, and facili- 
ties for the university extension center. 
Wisconsin also completed action on 
legislation designed to provide better 
coordination for its public higher edu- 
cational institutions. Included in this 
legislation is the consolidation of the 
University Extension Division in Mil- 
waukee and the State College in Mil- 
waukee into one institution operated 
as an integral part of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming amended the 1951 Com- 
munity College Law and revised the 
rules covering bond elections so that 
bonds not to exceed two per cent of 
the assessed valuation of the com- 
munity college district can be issued 
for capital outlay purposes. Approval 
of a majority of the property owners 
voting and of a majority of the non- 
property owners voting on the measure 
in an election in the district must be 
secured before the bond issue can be 
made. 


Other basic features of the 1951 act, 
covering definition of a community 
college district, procedures for enlarg- 
ing the district by annexation mem- 
bership, and procedures for holding 
elections were re-enacted in the 1955 
law. 


BILLS NOT PASSED 


Any portrayal of recent legislation 
would be incomplete without some re- 
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view of the proposals that were made 
to state legislatures but which failed 
to be constituted. This portion of the 
report is possible because state depart- 
ments were requested to furnish in- 
formation not only on the legislative 
efforts which finally became law in 
1953, but on those which were not 
successful in getting the matters con- 
sidered incorporated into the statute 
books. Again, described state by state 
according to the data made available 
for this report, the bills pertaining to 
junior colleges which failed to pass 
may be summarized as follows: 


California failed to get into final 
law eight bills which related to the 
junior colleges. One of these would 
have established a Division of Junior 
Colleges in the organizational struc- 
ture of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Two bills would have altered 
the present scheme for state financial 
aid to school districts supporting jun- 
ior college programs, one by deleting 
the present provision which limits 
credit for attendance in grades 13 and 
14 to 630 class hours per fiscal year in 
the aid formula, the other by revising 
the formula for state aid for school 
building construction. ‘The latter meas- 
ure proposed that the state department 
would determine the maximum build- 
ing area allowed for schools of less 
than 700 average daily attendance, 
but schools of larger average daily at- 
tendance would be allowed a basic 
maximum figure of 4,000 square feet 
plus a maximum of 80 square feet per 
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average daily attendance. Two bills 
sought to extend the services now be- 
ing rendered to students studying 
under special handicaps. One would 
have increased the present fiscal al- 
lowances to be expended for provid- 
ing reading services to blind students 
and would have made provision of 
such services mandatory rather than 
permissive. The other would have 
amended the law governing education 
of tuberculosis and polio patients in 
sanitariums and would have permitted 
the conducting of classes for adult stu- 
dents in such institutions. ‘The intent of 
another bill was that of altering the 
statutory curriculum requirement that 
all junior college students attend 
courses in physical education so that 
this would become a permissive rather 
than compulsory matter. One of the 
bills which was introduced attempted 
to legalize the formation of student 
body organizations for purposes of 
providing essential activities related to, 
but not normally included as part of, 
the regular instructional program of 
the college, with power to charge fees 
up to $20 per year. Finally, one bill 
sought to require the Director of Edu- 
cation to enter into agreement with 
the governing board of Modesto Jun- 
ior College District for use of physical 
facilities until the state college is 
housed on a separate campus. 


Connecticut had presented a bill 
which would have permitted the es- 
tablishment of two-year community 
colleges under a plan very similar to 
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the New York State “Master Plan.” 
This bill was rejected by the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Connecticut 
legislature and never reported out of 
committee. 

Massachusetts had two bills intro- 
duced, one aiming at the establish- 
ment of a community college in a par- 
ticular locality, Hyannis, to be oper- 
ated under the general supervision of 
the Department of Education, and the 
other intended to establish enabling 
legislation to cover formation of com- 
munity colleges by individual or 
groups of municipalities. ‘The proposal 
also would have provided state finan- 
cial assistance and the establishment 
of a five-man community college com- 
mission for general supervision of the 
institutions established under the law. 


Minnesota, in its 1955 legislature, 
again considered a bill which would 
have provided for an appropriation of 
money for the public junior colleges in 
the state. The bill was passed by the 
House Education Committee but was 
not passed by the Senate Education 
Committee. The provisions of the bill 
called for an appropriation of $500,- 
000 to be divided equally during the 
two years of the biennium and dis- 
tributed to the public school districts 
maintaining junior colleges at the rate 
of $150 per student in average daily 
attendance. 


New Mexico failed to get favorable 
action on a bill which would have pro- 
vided enabling legislation for com- 
munity college districts. It described in 
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complete fashion the procedures to be 
followed in the creation, supervision, 
financing, and dissolution of such dis- 
tricts in any county of the state. Fur- 
ther points covered in the bill were the 
definition of the scope of the curricu- 
lum of the proposed community col- 
leges, limiting them to not more than 
two years of offerings beyond the 
twelfth grade; and the procedures to 
be followed in the election of a five- 
man board of control for the institu- 
tions created. 


Ohio had introduced in the legisla- 
ture a bill to permit the establishment 
of public junior colleges. However, the 
proposal did not even receive commit- 
tee consideration since the legislature 
directed its attention instead to the bill 
recommending a complete survey of 
the needs for extended post-high 
school educational opportunities in the 
state. This latter proposal also ulti- 
mately failed to pass the legislature. 


Oregon failed to give legislative ap- 
proval to a bill to establish a program 
of state support funds for junior col- 
lege programs. In its original form the 
bill provided that the State Board of 
Higher Education would pay to each 
school district maintaining a junior 
college a flat sum of $1,000 and in ad- 
dition $100 for each average full-t'me 
student attending the college during 
the preceding school year. It is inter- 
esting to note that during considera- 
tion the bill was amended to delete the 
expression “junior college” wherever 
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it occurred in the proposal and to sub- 
stitute instead the terminology “lower 
division collegiate grade program.” 

Pennsylvania had once more intro- 
duced a bill which would have di- 
rected the establishment of a city col- 
lege in school districts of the first class 
in the state. The proposed city colleges 
were to have been an integral part of 
the public school system in the school 
district in these cities and administered 
by the Board of Public Education or 
some agency delegated by this Board. 
The institutions proposed were to have 
the power to confer degrees. The final 
article in the bill was the appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000 to carry out the 
proposed enactment. 

Texas voted down a bill proposing 
to define the place of junior college 
education within the state’s educa- 
tional system and to set up a specially 
designated agency for the general su- 
pervision of these institutions at the 


state level. ‘The definitions set forth in. 


the bill characterize junior colleges as 
two-year institutions of higher learning 
offering a comprehensive array of 
courses for both transfer and non- 
transfer students and include both the 
two-year institutions operating under 
local control and those operating as 
distinct entities within a baccalaureate 
degree-granting college or university. 
The main feature of this bill was the 
proposal to have the Board of Educa- 
tion establish and maintain a Public 
Junior College Service Division as a 
part of the State Department of Edu- 
cation in the Texas Education Agency. 
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This proposed ““Texas Council of Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges’ was to have re- 
sponsibility for the direction and gen- 
eral supervision of the public junior 
college programs as defined in the bill. 

Uiah failed give legislative commit- 
tee approval of a bill which was intro- 
duced to place the responsibility for 
operation and financial support of the 
junior colleges on regional districts 
described and designated for that 
purpose. 

Washington gave legislative consid- 
eration to but did not pass two pro- 
posals bearing on the junior colleges. 
One of the bills was to provide per- 
missive legislation to make it possible 
for junior college districts to set up an 
incorporated holding company to re- 
ceive and administer gifts and bequests 
for the junior college. It further pro- 
posed that the junior colleges be desig- 
nated as institutions of higher educa- 
tion for certain especially enumerated 
purposes where it was believed this 
designation would be more advantag- 
eous to the general welfare of these 
institutions than the existing legal de- 
signation as extended secondary 
schools. ‘The second bill advocated the 
creation of a commission to study and 
reevaluate all phases of junior college 
operation and services in the state. 


CONCLUSION: LEGAL STATUS OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
A number of comments which merit 
the attention of community-junior col- 
lege workers can be made about the 
legislation reviewed in this report. 














Some of the observations describe the 
trends and shifts in the legal status of 
the community-junior college from the 
situation as seen in the earlier reports 
of this series. Others identify elements 
in the character of the legislation re- 
viewed that have special significance 
to the direction which the community- 
junior college movement may take in 
future years. 

At the outset, one can report that 
no new states can be added to the list 
of 26 reported to have general legisla- 
tion for community-junior colleges in 
the last edition of the reference vol- 
ume, American Junior Colleges.’ In- 
dication that the dynamics of the 
junior college movement will once 
more spread to states which as yet do 
not have general legislation for this 
level of education can be seen, how- 
ever, in the enactments which were 
considered but which failed to pass this 
year in a number of states. Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Mexico, and 
Ohio all saw introduced and consid- 
ered proposals for enabling legislation 
for a statewide system of community 
colleges, the Massachusetts proposal 
being an extension of legislation al- 
ready established in the state. In the 
case of both New Mexico and Ohio, 
the 1955 proposal was the second at- 
tempt to secure permissive legislation 
for junior colleges. It is to be expected 
that with an increase of understanding 
of the worth of a sound program of 
community college education and 





2 American Junior Colleges, op. cit., p. 18. 
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continued efforts to establish it, suc- 
cess in these proposals will not be long 
delayed. 


Despite the fact that the 1955 legis- 
lative sessions did not extend the list 
of states with permissive community- 
junior college legislation, the survey of 
the actions taken or considered does 
show that there is considerable fer- 
ment in community-junior college ed- 
ucation over the nation. This is re- 
vealed in part by the gross observa- 
tions that 11 states passed legislation 
pertinent to community-junior col- 
leges, that nine others deliberated on 
the possibility of such legislation, and 
that machinery has been established in 
eight states to launch comprehensive 
surveys or studies of post-high school 
education looking into the possibilities 
of community-junior colleges as well 
as into other aspects of higher educa- 
tion. The dynamic nature of the cur- 
rent scene involving these institutions 
is also shown by the analysis of the 
type and scope of legislation taken up 
in the several legislatures. Specifically, 
five points of importance to the com- 
munity-junior college movement can 
be made from the 1955 legislative 
proposals. 

First, more and more attention is 
being given to the fundamental issue 
of district organization for purposes of 
administrative control and financial 
support of junior college programs. 
This is being done, however, without 
benefit of any sound or thorough re- 
search into the question of what 
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scheme of district organization and 
scope of geographic coverage is best to 
accomplish the joint objectives of ef- 
fective financial management and suc- 
cessful community college educational 
services to the supporting locality. ‘The 
laws enacted in 1955 in Florida, Mich- 
igan, and Nebraska took up this ques- 
tion of district structure and it was 
also a matter of chief concern in the 
proposals which were considered but 
not made into law in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, and 
Utah. Only from Florida does the re- 
port show that the legislation consid- 
ered is related to basic research inves- 
tigation of the problems surrounding 
district organization for community- 
junior college purposes. 

Second, a trend seems to be taking 
form to organize special agencies at 
the state level for purposes of general 
supervision of junior college educa- 
tion. The Florida enactment estab- 
lished a community college council for 
this purpose. Both California and 
Texas attempted unsuccessfully: this 
year to establish a comparable state- 
level agency within the framework of 
the state department of education, 
and Massachusetts had proposed an 
autonomous five-man commission for 
this purpose. Apparently, there is a 
growing feeling that the educational 
services provided to a state through the 
junior colleges are sufficiently complex 
in themselves and _ differentiable 
enough from other levels of public ed- 
ucation to merit organization of a 
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separate supervisory agency at the 
state level. 

Third, the financial basis for opera- 
tion of junior colleges is being clarified 
and strengthened. Illinois, after sev- 
eral successive attempts, finally suc- 
ceeded in getting enacted a legislative 
formula for providing state financial 
assistance to the junior colleges. Idaho, 
Florida, and Maryland saw actions 
taken whereby the junior colleges were 
strengthened financially. Although the 
bills did not pass, proposals were ad- 
vanced to the legislatures in Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, and Oregon to aug- 
ment the financial base of the junior 
colleges. ‘The persistence of Minnesota 
in attempting to get a bill providing 
state monies for junior college pur- 
poses through several successive legis- 
lative sessions has been matched only 
by Illinois. Illinois’ success this year 
should provide encouragement to its 
colleagues in the junior colleges of 
Minnesota. 

Fourth, some of the states are so 
structuring the legal procedures for fi- 
nancial state assistance to junior col- 
leges as to extend this kind of educa- 
tional opportunity to youth who do not 
live in a locality which meets the cri- 
teria of the state for maintenance and 
operation of a junior college. This is 
the plan basically followed in the ex- 
tension of the “charge-back’”’ proce- 
dure in the 1955 New York law and 
the new state-aid law in Illinois, This 
financial procedure which is well es- 
tablished in many states with regard 
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to provision of secondary education in 
high school and non-high school dis- 
tricts seems likely to be used increas- 
ingly with reference to junior college 
education also. 

Fifth, there is still much evidence in 
the provisions of the legislation con- 
sidered and in the wording of the bills 
that the place of the junior college in 
the American educational system has 
not yet been fully and clearly defined. 
One illustration presented to support 
this assertion is found in the 1955 en- 
actment of the state of Wisconsin which 
authorizes a locality, a county in this 
case, to tax itself to build and provide 
physical plant and facilities to house a 
two-year collegiate program that is 
controlled and administered by the 
State University. Although the ques- 
tion of means for providing housing 
for the program is related to the lo- 
cality, that of articulation of offerings 
of the program to community needs 
apparently is not similarly related. 

Also suggesting ambiguity in the 
concept of the scope, level, and func- 
tion of junior colleges is the fact that 
the latest laws in Florida and Nebras- 
ka are so worded as to stipulate ex- 
pressedly that the executive head of 
the institutions shall bear the title 
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“president” of the college, whereas in 
Michigan the term director is used. 
And as a final example of this situation, 
one can turn to the Washington legis- 
lature which considered a bill which, 
had it passed, would have designated 
the junior colleges in that state as in- 
stitutions of higher education for cer- 
tain purposes while allowing them to 
remain defined as extended secondary 
schools for other purposes. 

In view of these conclusions, the 
recommendation might well be made 
that the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, through its Com- 
mittee or. Legislation, along with such 
other interested agencies as state and 
regional associations and professional 
educational workers in the field, take 
concerted and energetic action to de- 
fine clearly and concisely the purpose 
and scope of services of the junior col- 
lege. Having done this, they can 
then proceed to capitalize on the cur- 
rent heightening interest in _post- 
high school educational opportunity 
in all of its facets to bring about more 
extensive and effective legislation, 
improved public understanding, and 
strengthened community-junior col- 
leges as key institutions in the Ameri- 
can educational system. 





Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. 


THE 1955 “Analysis of Negro Junior 
College Growth” makes possible the 
viewing of the Negro junior college in 
historical perspective. Heretofore, the 
Analysis has been restricted to treat- 
ment of both the data from the cur- 
rent Junior College Directory and the 
information secured by the investigator 
from additional Negro institutions cur- 
rently recognized as junior colleges. 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND 
ENROLLMENTS 


Looking in retrospect at the 1929- 
30 school year, one finds that the Di- 
rectory listed only 14 institutions recog- 
nized as junior colleges with a total 
enrollment of 1,405 students. The de- 
velopment of the junior college move- 
ment among Negroes has been slow, 
reaching a high of 32 junior colleges 
listed for the 1939-40 school year’ with 
a total enrollment of 4,439 students. 

The current Junior College Direc- 
tory listed 24 Negro institutions,’ with 
a total enrollment of 6,536 students. 
All of these institutions are located 





1The Directory listed 32 Negro junior 
colleges as early as the 1936—37 school year, 
but the enrollment data were incomplete. 

2The Negro colleges appearing in the 
Directory are these: Alabama State College, 
Junior College Branch; Carver College; 
Clinton College; Coahoma Junior College; 
Daniel Payne College; Dunbar Junior Col- 
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within the continental limits of the 
United States except the La Boca Jun- 
ior College Division of the Canal Zone 
Junior College, which appears for the 
first time in the Directory. 'To the 24 
institutions listed, the investigator 
added four institutions,* thus bringing 
the total to 28 Negro junior colleges. 





lege; Edward Waters College; Friendship 
Junior College; George Washington Carver 
Junior College; Immanual Lutheran Col- 
lege; La Boca Junior College Division of 
Canal Zone Junior College; Lincoln Junior 
College; Mary Holmes Junior College; Nor- 
folk Division of Virginia State College; 
Oakwood College; Okolona College; Piney 
Woods College; Prentiss Institute; St. 
Philip’s College; Stowe Teachers College, 
Junior College Branch; Swift Memorial Col- 
lege; Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College; Voorhees Junior College; and 
Washington Junior College. 

’ The four Negro junior colleges added 
are the following: Harbeson Junior Col- 
lege; Morristown N. and I. College; South- 
western Christian College and Tyler Junior 
College Branch for Negroes. Of the four col- 
leges added, Harbeson is the only one ap- 
pearing in the Analysis for the first time. It 
is a Presbyterian school, established at Irmo, 
South Carolina, in 1949. 
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Table I shows the number of col- 
leges and the total enrollments in suc- 
cessive two-year periods from 1929- 
30 to the present. Data used from 


Tas_e [ 


Junior Colleges and Their Enrollments 








Total 
Year Number Enrollment 

1929-—30 14 1,405 
1931-32 21 1,618 
1933-34 24 2,586 
1935-36 25 3,126 
1937-38 30 3,857 
1939-40 32 4,439 
1941-42 29 4,336 
1945-44 25 3,317 
1945—46 23 3,753 
1947-48 29 6,173 
1949-50 23 6,447 
1951-52 29 6,091 
1953-54 28 6,536 





1929-30 to 1949-50 represent listings 
of the Directory only. After 1949-50, 
brief supplementary data have been 
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added by the investigator which in- 
creased slightly the total number of 
Negro colleges suitable for analysis. 


There are several reasons for the 
number of Negro junior colleges re- 
maining consistently small other than 
the fact that they are a regional devel- 
opment. Looking back to the 14-year 
period from 1937-1951, it can be seen 
that 13 junior colleges have become 
senior colleges, perhaps in the interest 
of increasing their holding power. 
Table II shows the one-time junior 
colleges which have become senior 
colleges. 

Several Negro junior colleges and jun- 
ior. college branches have ceased opera- 
tions for various reasons. Over the 
four-year period from 1951-1954, six 
such institutions have closed. ‘Table III 
gives the institutions and their closing . 
dates. 


Taste II 


Institutions Which Were Junior Colleges But Have Become Senior Colleges 
During the Fourteen-Year Period from 1937-1951 





—_— 








Senior 
Program Accreditation 
Institution Location Started Type Regionalt 

Jarvis Christian College Hawkins, Tex. 1937 Private x 
Fort Valley State College Fort Valley, Ga. 1939 Public x 
Bethune-Cookman College Daytona Beach, Fla. 1941 Private x 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute Lawrenceville, Va. 1941 Private x 
State A. and M. Institute Normal, Ala. 1941 Public x 
Barber-Scotia College Concord, N.C. 1942 Private x 
Grambling College Grambling, La. 1942 Public x 
Albany State College Albany, Ga. 1943 Public x 
Florida N. and I. College St. Augustine, Fla. 1944 Private x 
Oakwood College* Huntsville, Ala. 1945 Private x 
Butler College Tyler, Tex. 1947 Private 

Mary Allen College Crockett, Tex. 1949 Private 

Stillman College Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1949 Private x 











* Oakwood plans to discontinue its junior college, but has aot done so at the time of the present listings of 


the Directory. 


+ Information was taken from Educational Directory, Part 3, of the U.S. Office of Education. 
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Tase III 
Junior Colleges and Junior College Branches Which Have Closed 





Institution 


Location 


Closing Date 





Jefferson College 

Soloman Coles Jr. College 

Southern Christian Inst. 

Bettis Junior College 

Coulter Junior College 

Wharton County Junior College 
Branch for Negroes 


Beaumont, Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Edwards, Miss. 
Trenton, S.C. 
Cheraw, S.C. 


Wharton, Tex. 


September, 1951 
September, 1952 
May, 1953 
July, 1953 
July, 1953 


September, 1954 





Table IV shows the number of pub- 
lic and private junior colleges from 
1929-30 to 1953-54 for successive 
four-year periods, ‘The number of pub- 
lic institutions has been a relatively 
small percentage of the total number 
of Negro colleges until recently. In the 
current Analysis the public colleges are 
42.8 per cent of the total. 


Tasie IV 


Growth in Number of Junior Colleges 
1930-1954 





Percentage 


Public Private Public 


10 28.6 
16 23.8 
21 16.0 
23 20.7 
25 13.8 
19 24.0 
16 27.3 
17 29.2 
16 42.8 


Year Total 


1929-30 14 
1932-33 21 
1935-36 25 
1938-39 
1941-42 
1944-45 
1947-48 
1950-51 
1953-54 
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A breakdown of junior colleges in 
terms of states gives the following dis- 
tribution: Mississippi ranks first with 
five junior colleges; South Carolina, 
second with four junior colleges; Ala- 
bama and Texas, third with three jun- 
ior colleges each; Florida, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 


ginia, fourth, with two junior colleges 
each; Arkansas, Canal Zone, and 
Maryland have one junior college 
each. 

The enrollment figures for 1955 are 
those covering the entire 1953-54 aca- 
demic year, including summer school. 
During this year the largest total en- 
rollment for a single state is in Virginia 
with 1,841 students. The Norfolk Di- 
vision of Virginia State College, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, again this year, has the 
largest total enrollment for a single in- 
stitution—1,716 students (which is 
larger than the total enrollment of the 
14 junior colleges of 1929-30). ‘This 
is an increase of 311 students over the 
enrollment given last year for the 
Division. 

Table V shows that the Negro junior 
college tends to remain consistently 
small. ‘Twenty-five per cent of the jun- 
ior colleges have fewer than 100 stu- 
dents. Of this number, 21.43 per cent 
are private junior colleges. Further, 
64.29 per cent (eight public and ten 
private ) of the institutions have enroll- 
ments which range from 113 to 379 
students. Tyler Junior College and St. 
Philip’s College, both pubiic institu- 











tions, have 466 and 497 students 
respectively. 
Tasie V 


Size of Junior Colleges as Viewed Through 
Breakdown of Enrollment Figures 





Number of Colleges 


Enrollment Total Public Private 


1— 49 
50—- 99 
100— 199 
200— 299 
300— 399 
400— 499 
500— 599 
600— 699 
700— 799 
800— 899 
900— 999 

1000—1999 

Total 
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Tasie VI 


Comparison of Junior College Enrollment 
Figures in Classes for School Years 
1953-54 and 1952-53 








Percentage 
Class Number 1953-54 1952-53 
Freshman 2,659 40.7 37.3 
Sophomore 1,578 24.1 24.0 
Special 388 6.0 15.3 
Adult 1,911 29.2 23.4 
Total 6,536 100.0 100.0 





Enrollment of special students has 
declined from 15.3 per cent of the total 
junior college enrollment to 6.0 per 
cent. This is a 9.3 per cent decrease in 
special student enrollment. Table VII 
shows the enrollment of special stu- 
dents over a period of six years in terms 
of the actual years for which enroll- 
ments are indicated. 

Junior college enrollment figures for 
the 1953-54 academic year, in terms 
of the per cent that each of the classes 
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Taste VII 
Special Student Enrollment in Junior Col- 


leges Over a Six-Year Period From 
1949-1954 





Percentage of 
Junior College 





Enrollment Enrollment Year 
2,804 44.2 1948-49 
1,949 30.2 1949-50 
1,265 17.6 1950-5 1 

943 15.4 1951-52 
905 15.3 1952-53 
388 6.0 1953-54 





is to the total enrollment, indicate that 
freshman enrollment has increased by 
3.4 per cent and that sophomore en- 
rollment has increased by 0.1 per cent. 
Table VIII gives adult enrollment 
for a period of six years. Last year’s 
analysis indicated a 3.0 per cent in- 
crease. This year adult enrollment has 
increased 5.8 per cent, or, in actual 
figures, an increase of 523 students. 


Tasie VIII 


Adult Enrollment in Junior Colleges Over a 
Six-Year Period From 1948-49 to 











1953-54* 
Percentage of 
Year Total Adult Adult 
1953-54 6,536 1,919 29.2 
1952-53 5,911 1,388 23.4 
1951-52 6,091 1,247 20.4 
1950-51 7,173 1,932 27.0 
1949-50 6,447 863 13.4 
1948-49 6,347 513 8.1 





The 28 Negro institutions have 279 
full-time and 177 part-time instructors, 
or a total of 456 instructors as com- 
pared to 366 instructors last year. The 
177 part-time instructors are equiva- 
lent to 66.5 full-time instructors, 





* The years pe in the table represent the actual 
school year of the enrollment instead of the year of the 
Directory carrying the enrollment data. 
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making a total of 346.5 full-time in- 
structors or 12.37 full-time instructors 
per institution. 


ACCREDITATION AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP 

Of the 28 institutions, eight, or 28.57 
per cent, are accredited by regional ac- 
crediting agencies. Six of the eight, or 
21.43 per cent, are accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; one is accredited 
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by the Middle States Association; and 
the remaining school is accredited by 
the North Central Association. Fur- 
ther, six of the accredited institutions 
are privately controlled, and the re- 
maining two are publicly controlled. 
Six, or 21.43 per cent, of the twenty- 
eight institutions are active members 
and one is a provisional member of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 












The National Convention of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges is now one of the most important 
projects of the members of the Asso- 
ciation. It will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, March 7 to 
9, 1956. Issues and problems for con- 
sideration will be about as great as 
anyone can conceive. All of them are 
far-reaching in many aspects, yet they 
have direct and important bearings on 
what we are attempting to do in every 
classroom. It is this implication for 
junior college education arising from 
domestic and world issues that will be 
stressed. 

Thomas L. Stokes, in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, December 6, 1955, 
states that the United States may be 
losing the “cold war” right in the class- 
rooms. He said, ““The danger that we 
are falling behind in scientific educa- 
tion was recognized during the recent 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, as well as the inadequacy of fa- 
cilities and the declining quality of 
our education generally. In short, 
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right here at home, in our schools, we 
are neglecting an important weapon 
in the ‘cold war’ or ‘coid peace’ or 
whatever we may now term our com- 
petition with Russia.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 
7, the delegates will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the headquarters of Unit- 
ed Nations. A short briefing address 
will be made on the work of the Unit- 
ed Nations and what it means to the 
youth of the world whose welfare and 
lives hang in the balance of decisions 
made in this organization. On Thurs- 
day morning, March 8, the conven- 
tion will consider the implications of 
education, the progress of scientific 
and technical knowledge, and the cul- 
tural progress of the people of the var- 
ious nations. 

But what does all this add up to for 
junior college students? Does it make 
any difference to me, to us, to my 
students? Right now, December 8, 
1955, in Washington the Department 
of Defense is working on the budget 
for the next fiscal year. Yesterday it 
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was stated that the budget will prob- 
ably be thirty-four and a half billion 
dollars. Today, it was stated that bud- 
get would probably have to be in- 
creased by another $500,000,000! 
Last year a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress to provide a skimpy appropria- 
tion of three hundred million dollars 
for help to the several states for school- 
house construction. It got nowhere. 
The slogan might have been, “Billions 
for war. Not one cent for education.” 
Yet education is one of the most im- 
portant weapons in the struggle for 
freedom and probably for existence 
itself. 

Some of the basic questions which 
can be raised and considered are: 
How effective has United Nations 
been in deterring or stopping aggres- 
sion? Can the United Nations send 
American boys to fight abroad? Can 
the United Nations prevent another 
war? Can the United Nations do any- 
thing about disarmament? What 
about the President’s atoms-for-peace 
program? What have the United Na- 
tions aid programs got to do with 
world peace—like the technical as- 
sistance program, the international ex- 
change of teachers and students, shar- 
ing with underdeveloped nations ed- 
ucational and cultural gains of our 
own civilization? Don’t the Commu- 
nists use the United Nations mainly for 
propaganda purposes? 

And when these larger issues are 
brought into my college and into my 
classroom just what do they mean? 
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What do they mean to the lags in 
mathematics and the sciences, in the 
lack of engineers and _ technicians? 
What do they mean in the study of 
history, political science, sociology, 
and psychology? What do they mean 
in teaching foreign languages and the 
whole field of the arts of effective com- 
munications? What do they mean and 
imply for the humanities, the great 
wealth of cultural values civilizations 
have attained? Are problems in ad- 
ministration involved? Are there issues 
in student personnel work to be faced? 
What about national legislation? 
Where do the problems in curriculums 
and effective teaching come in? 

When Adlai Stevenson visited Mi- 
ami, Florida, a few days ago he was 
interviewed by the editor of the Par- 
ent-Age, student paper of the Univer- 
sity of Miami. Question: Should the 
federal government subsidize science 
students in order to maintain our lead 
in the atomic weapons race? Answer: 
I do not know. Surely, though, if cur- 
rent reports of the Soviet Union’s 
graduating more than twice as many 
scientists from their universities as we 
are is accurate, we must adopt posi- 
tive measures to maintain our scienti- 
fic know-how leadership. 

The editor then asked: Do humani- 
ties studies still have a place on the 
American campus in the Era of the 
Atom? Answer: Yes. More than ever. 
We cannot hope to meet the great 
tests of our day and answer the search- 


ing problems which grip the soul of 
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man without finding answers to the 
questions of the heart as well as the 
head. ‘The student should always con- 
cern himself with the moral values 
inherent in the teachings of the phil- 
osophers, the humanists, and the men 
of sensitive perception through the 
great reaches of history. In that lies 
greatness and leadership for America. 
Americans must always be responsive 
to the moral and ethical values of man. 
Our great strength is inherent in our 
moral posture and leadership. 

The report of the foregoing inter- 
view is an excellent example of the im- 
plications of great international issues 
and problems as they directly affect 
education in the United States. ‘They 
will be emphasized at the national con- 
vention. 

On Friday morning, March 9, at- 
tention will be directed to issues and 
problems as they appear in many re- 
spects as another side of the issues and 
problems presented on ‘Thursday. 
They will deal with the further devel- 
opment and application of technology 
to almost every phase of business, in- 
dustry, transportation, communica- 
tions, the home arts, and with how, in 
the end, these developments will af- 
fect society. Automation will come in 
as only one further step in the devel- 
opment and application of technology ; 
it is a significant step and is destined 
to be more so in the future. Congres- 
sional hearings were held in Washing- 
ton during the past summer on this 
subject. Views were expressed which 
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were flatly contradictory. Some wit- 
nesses contended that automation had 
greatly increased per man output; 
others contended that the per man 
output today is about what it was be- 
fore World War II. Some witnesses 
said that automation would throw 
people out of work, that a great deal 
of retraining would be required, that 
industrial concerns would have to set 
up educational and retraining pro- 
grams. Others countered that this was 
a lot of nonsense. Some claimed that 
automation is the wave of the future, 
with higher wages, fewer hours of 
work, more time for leisure and cul- 
ture. Others said that automation is 
largely in the realm of fantasy. 
Regardless of the pros and cons, 
and they will be presented at the con- 
vention, it is a fact that technology 
and science applied to agriculture 
have reduced the labor force on farms 
several times over during the past fif- 
ty years. Yet we are producing by the 
application of mechanical inventions 
and scientific methods far more food 
and raw products than anyone knows 
what to do with. There are over seven 
billion dollars worth of products in 
government warehouses now, and no 
one as yet has come up with an an- 
swer on how to dispose of them. What 
about other lines of work besides agri- 
culture? Will technology affect them 
as it has agriculture? Will the work 
week go down to 25 hours, or will 
more work be required and more peo- 
ple employed? Will there be an actual 
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shortage of workers as some people 
contend? Will all education have to 
be greatly upgraded? 

One author on this subject claims 
that by 1970 between nine million and 
thirteen million students will have to 
be in college because of automation. 
Is he right or wrong? 


On Friday afternoon the discussion 
groups will have full freedom to con- 
sider any problems and issues of in- 
terest to themselves. ‘They may follow 
some of the implications of the morn- 
ing’s program as tt see fit. 

The Student Personnel Committee 
will consider problems and issues in 
educational and industrial testing. Dr. 
Robert Gates Dawes, chairman, has 
a great battery of experts on this sub- 
ject as consultants: Dr. John Dobbin, 
Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Dr. Harold Seashore, Direc- 
tor of ‘Testing, Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York City; Dr. Robert L. 
Thorndike, ‘Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. King Whitney, Di- 
rector, Personnel Laboratory, New 
York City; and Dr. Oscar Edinger, 
Jr., Mt. San Antonio College, Pomo- 
na, California. This is certainly an out- 
standing group of men who should be 
able to answer the questions and con- 
tribute greatly to a better understand- 
ing of all phases of testing. 

The Public Relations Committee, 
Dr. Alfred T. Hill, chairman, will 
take up the problems of financing the 
independent and church-related col- 
leges. He will have as consultants two 
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of America’s outstanding authorities 
on this question: Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, President, the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, New York City, 
and Bernard P. Taylor, Executive Di- 
rector, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Foundation, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. With the recent grants 
of $210,000,000 to private four-year 
colleges, it is high time the two-year 
colleges should be considered on their 
merits for financial consideration. ‘The 
Public Relations group should be a 
lively one. 

Other groups are in various stages 
of preparation, but at this writing 
definite plans and programs cannot be 
announced because they are not in 
hand at the Washington office. 


SOME OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 

Some of the main speakers for the 
convention will be: Thursday morn- 
ing, March 8, Dr. Howard E. Wilson, 
Executive Secretary, Educational Polli- 
cies Commission; the Honorable Fran- 
cis Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State; and Dr. Norman Cousins, Ed- 
itor, The Saturday Review. These 
three speakers will deal with educa- 
tion, the extension of scientific and 
technical knowledge, and the devel- 
opment of cultural relations between 
nations and what it all means in terms 
of American education. 

The speakers for Friday morning, 
March 9, will be: Dr. Dwayne Orton, 
Editor of Think; Mr. Ted Silvey, 
A.F.L.-C.1I.O. and Dr. Eric A. Walk- 
er, Dean, College of Engineering and 
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Architecture, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. ‘This panel will present the is- 
sues and problems related to junior 
college education implied in the rapid 
and further extension of technology, 
especially as it is found in automation. 
Dr. Orton will present the point of 
view of business and industry, Mr. 
Silvey, that of labor, and Dr. Walker, 
the point of view of education. 

The speaker for the annual banquet 
cannot be announced at this time. 
However, Miss America 1956, will at- 
tend the banquet and speak briefly on 
the scholarship program of the Miss 
America Pageant. Miss America 1956 
hails from our own Colorado Womans 
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College, Denver, Colorado, in the per- 
son of Miss Sharon Kay Ritchie. ‘The 
Honorable Ben C. Limb, Ambassa- 
dor of the Republic of Korea, will 
attend the banquet and present a spe- 
cial scroll to the Association to express 
the appreciation of the Republic for 
assistance given by junior colleges for 
the educational institutions of Korea 
and for scholarships given to Korean 
students. The New York State Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges will present 
a very special token of recognition and 
honor to Dr. H. B. Knapp who retired 
from the directorship of Long Island 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
on January 1, 1956. 





Current Publications Received of Interest to 
Junior College Readers 


Allen, Shirley W. Conserving Natural 
Resources. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1955. Pp. ix + 347. $5.50. 
This volume covers the entire field of 
natural resources, including minerals, 
and discusses the nature of each group 
of resources and its significance in the 
individual and national economy. 
The practices which lead to the de- 
pletion of our natural resources and 
those which foster thei~ fair distribu- 
tion and conservation are analyzed. 


Bennett, Margaret E. Guidance in 
Groups. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1955. Pp. xi + 411. $5.50. 


This book deals systematically and ex- 
tensively with group approaches to all 
phases of guidance—personal, social, 
vocational, and educational—at var- 
ious levels from childhood to later 
maturity. The author emphasizes the 
purposes of group procedures in guid- 
ance or personnel services and con- 
siders their relationship with individ- 
ual procedures such as counseling. 


Construction of Laboratory Apparatus 
for Schools. (Series II.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. 


$8.00. 


This portfolio of drawings is intended 
primarily for the use of manufactur- 
ers but is suitable also for the work- 
shops of vocational schools. It in- 
cludes complete lists of materials re- 
quired for each item, exact specifi- 
cations for each part, and instructions 
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for assembly, together with indica- 
tions of the purpose of each item in 
school use. The drawings in this Se- 
ries include equipment for advanced 
instruction in physics, chemistry, and 
biology in secondary schools. 


Financing of Education. New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 
284. $2.00. 


Based on the information obtained 
from questionnaires sent to the Min- 
istries of Education of 55 countries, 
this study offers administrators and 
teachers a clear picture of the several 
systems of financing education now in 
force and of their resemblances and 
differences. 


Glos, Raymond E. and Baker, Harold A. 


Introduction to Business. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1955. 
Pp. xi + 692. 


This textbook undertakes to interpret 
business for college students and re- 
flects changes occurring in the cur- 
rent business picture. 


Hardee, Melvene Draheim. Counseling 


and Guidance in General Education. 
Yonkers - on - Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1955. Pp. xix + 444. 


This volume, which is sponsored by 
the National Committee on General 
Education of the Association for 
Higher Education, attempts to de- 
scribe and appraise our counseling and 





Karl, S. Donald (ed.). 








guidance practices and services in re- 
lation to the far-reaching transforma- 
tion that is taking place in higher 
education. 


Hofstadter, Richard and Metzger, Wal- 


ter P. The Development of Academic 
Freedom in the United States. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 527. $5.50. 


Beginning with the foundations of 
academic freedom in the achieve- 
ments of the medieval masters, the 
authors treat the origins of academic 
freedom, its European background, 
and its evolution in the distinctly 
American system of education up to 
the present day. 


Holmes, Henry Wyman. Democracy 
Makes New Demands on Education. 
(Inglis Lectures in Secondary Edu- 
cation) London: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 50. $1.50. 


To honor the memory of Alexander 
Inglis, 1879-1924, his friends and col- 
leagues gave to the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, a 
fund for the maintenance of a Lec- 
tureship in Secondary Education. 
This is the twentieth annual lecture 
in the series. 


The College 
Handbook. New York: College En- 
trance Examination Board, 1955. Pp. 
xliv + 399. $1.00. 


Directed primarily to students, par- 
ents, and guidance counselors, the 
Handbook contains statements by 169 
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member colleges of the College En- 
trance Examination Board which 
provide descriptions of the colleges 
and give other pertinent information 
about them. 


Maclver, Robert M. Academic Free- 


dom in Our Time. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv 
+ 329. $4.00. 


Dr. Maclver looks at the major 
causes and conflicts of academic free- 
dom in our day, exposing the narrow 
economic interests or social prejudices 
that have animated various groups to 
band together to assail it—in the 
names of “patriotism,” “American- 
ism,” “‘anticommunism,” and by de- 
vices that have throughout the years 
deceived the unwary. 


Music in Education. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 
335. $3.00. 


This book contains the principal 
speeches made at the International 
Conference on the Role and Place of 
Music in the Education of Youth and 
Adults held in Brussels in 1953. 


Thomas, William E., Jr. (ed.). Read- 


ings in Cost Accounting, Budgeting, 
and Control. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. x 
+ 785. 


Designed to supplement existing texts, 
this book is composed of a collection 
of articles written by leaders and 
teachers in the field of cost account- 
ing and budgeting. 








Analysis of Junior College Growth 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


THE PURPOSE Of the analysis of growth 
in junior colleges is to give the reader 
a rather quick view of what has hap- 
pened to the movement from its in- 
ception to the present time. It is com- 
mon knowledge that all forms of edu- 
cation from the elementary schools 
through the graduate departments of 
the universitites have experienced 
great expansions since the year 1900. 
Moreover, the percentages of students 
enrolled in the various levels of edu- 
cation in relation to the total popula- 
tion’s ages for those levels have con- 
stantly increased. For example, in 1900 
only four per cent of college age youth 
were in higher education. In 1954-55 
this percentage had increase to 33. It 
is predicted by some authorities that 
there will be about 50 per cent of col- 
lege age youth in higher education by 
1971. 


The growth of junior colleges is, 
therefore, part and parcel of the gen- 
eral movement for more people to pur- 
sue further education and for the per- 
centages in various age groups to enter 
and remain in school. In this respect 
the junior college movement is not es- 
pecially unique. It reflects the general 
trends in all education in the United 
States. 


As to predictions, it is of interest to 
note that enrollments in the fall of 
1955, according to the U. S. Office of 
Education, reached the highest peak 
in the history of this nation with 2,- 
720,929. Predictions made by Ronald 
B. Thompson* in 1954 were that en- 
rollments would reach 2,505,206. Ac- 
tual enrollments exceeded those pre- 
dicted by more than 215,000! The 
rather amazing fact about the increas- 
ing enrollments during the past two 
years is that they came from those 
years during which the birth rates 
were at a low ebb. There were, for 
instance, 500,000 fewer young people 
of college age in 1954 than in 1939. 

As is shown in Table IV, junior 
colleges have shared in the remarkable 
record of increasing collegiate enroll- 
ments since the year 1900. If the past 
record is indicative of future expan- 
sions, junior colleges will share respon- 
sibility in ever increasing numbers for 
the future. Between the years 1939 


1 Ronald B. Thompson, The Impending 
Tidal Wave of Students, 1954, American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers. His estimate was based 
on “no further increase in percentage of 
college-age youth attending our colleges.” 
The base used by Thompson was 31 per cent. 
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TABLE I 
Summaries for All Junior Colleges by States 
Membership 
in A.AJC. Student Enrollment 1954-55 Faculty 1954-55 

Num- Tetal 

ber Ac- Provi- Full- 

of tive sional Full- Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equiva- 

State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty 
pee ae 10 ee 1693 945 516 115 117 145 52 170 
| EERE = 2 ae 3800 1169 440 205 1986 72 32 81 
Arkansas .............. 4 S Hg 2542 853 577 214 898 66 25 75 
California -............. 71 #651 ©=6«6©.~ 318960 79449 32427 43541 164543 3799 4164 4935 
ee 8 7786 1823 825 135 5003 196 145 244 
Connecticut .............. 7 pier 9693 1794 912 3487 3500 153 405 248 
IO ae ee 222 119 58 i) 36 15 4 17 
Dist. of Columbia... 7 > 4-4 2927 1029 862 105 931 140 156 235 
Florida .......... a: a ee 5969 2120 868 1034 1947 160 98 189 
GE coc cecistccdiniey: a ae 14407 2893 1690 1520 8304 242 114 289 
Rae aa a 2 2396 780 356 207 1053 62 15 70 
Illinois 23 21 . 33627 10472 4140 6369 12646 434 760 700 
Eee a 2 750 899 553 3077 4221 105 250 171 
| SES. Bae 11915 2239 1140 956 ###7580 188 #=#=#283 293 
Kansas ete galas 7478 3312. 1777 466 1923 201 238 303 
Kentucky ................ ) ae 3424 1929 1083 271 141 151 80 189 
ge ra l 259 188 71 B. 3 21 2 22 
ee 3 601 333 201 55 12 50 14 55 
Maryland ................ 1] 7 2959 1221 572 205 961 146 93 178 
Massachusetts ........ 18 17 6837 3454 1971 924 488 297 271 380 
Michigan ...... stile . ae 21579 5581 2221 3832 9945 336 348 446 
Minnesota ............... ll 10 8769 1230 571 62) 6339 113 147 173 
Mississippi ........ 3 i 9934 4308 2515 1319 1992 500 108 556 
IE aint cceiteneatin 19 16 10816 4407 2420 440 3549 545 165 611 
Montana ................. 3 3 1032 325 223 163 321 37 29 45 
Nebraska ............... 5 3 2172 683 357 318 814 48 59 72 
NN ror 370 107 29 35 199 5 23 16 
New Hampshire ..... l l 461 249 211 l bi 43 a 43 
New Jersey ............ 10 7 3151 1061 484 1431 175 114 70 147 
| _ aa Bee 26173 6773 4398 3460 11542 890 434 1084 
North Carolina ...... - sa 8389 3016 1571 #1623 2179 328 157 381 
North Dakota .......... 4 4 1761 997 338 69 357 72 44 85 
Re et re. 6 6493 504 237 3828 1924 204 303 316 
Oklahoma ................ 16 12 5984 2759 1378 756 1091 197 152 256 
Oregon .... —— S 3 2772 1004 421 1228 119 110 60 134 
Pennsylvania ny 2 one 17629 2608 1472 3137 10412 327 747 518 
Rhode Island .........._1 l 608 33 13 538 24 3 39 16 
South Carolina... 8 4 1649 778 360 332 179 71 29 84 
South Dakota... 3 2 467 107 63 271 26 15 24 30 
Tennessee ............... 10 7; 2952 1724 920 92 216 147 52 168 
WO sciceesse 45 40 61103 22935 9805 13683 14686 1310 772 1615 
Utah ...... 4 4 7388 1558 897 1821 3112 96 148 172 
Vermont _.. ai oa -: 516 291 202 23 3 40 7 43 
oa wee Fa 9521 2351 1166 2852 3152 340 178 399 
Washington ......._ ll 9 20494 3189 1434 1888 #13983 243 . 261 312 
West Virginia -...... 4 De 1753 1014 648 es a 79 13 85 
WONON ec. WR ~< 7750 2279 701 713 4057 170 241 241 
Wyoming ............ 4 4 3571 465 171 128 2807 47 113 67 
a 1 1138 21 6 750 361 6 45 21 
Ne 2 2048 604 153 1066 225 108 64 125 
Conal Zone ............. 1 1 176 109 39 28 a 8 7 ll 
aa a: > ogy ee 621 91 62 261 207 25 15 32 
CE ee 145 94 51 \ +; eae te 8 10 12 
ee 59 28 26 5 Poy 7 6 9 
Lebanon ; Sie hn 1, 331 147 158 15 11 23 17 29 
Rep. of Philippines 1 Riis: <oe 172 83 21 48 20 7 2 8 
Puerto Rico ............ l l 129 100 21 2 6 12 2 13 
6 
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TABLE Il 
Summaries for Public Junior Colleges by States 








Membership 
in AAJ. Student Enrollment 1954-55 Faculty 1954-55 
T 


o 
Ac- Provi- Full- 
tive sional Full- Part- time 

- Mem- Mem- , -  Sopho- time time Equiva- 
bers bers Total more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 


245 126 3 ae 16 

3800 81 
- 1894 
. 318443 
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bee 
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Kentucky ................ 
Louisiana ............... 
Maryland .............. ; 
Massachusetts _...... 
Michigan 
Minnesota _........... 
Mississippi ............ : 
Missouri 

Montana .............. 
Nebraska ............. ee 
Nevada _........... ee 
New Jersey -........... 
New York 
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North Dakota ..... 
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Oklahoma 
RES RE 
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911 
24350 
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1761 
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1118 
582 117 
176 109 
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TABLE Ill 


Summaries for Private Junior Colleges by States 





























Membership 
» in A.AJ.C. Student Enrollment 1954-55 Faculty 1 cts 
Ac- Provi- Fuil- 
of tive sional Full- Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equiva- 
State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
Bin i & > = 1448 829 390 112 117 129 52 154 
Arkansas .................. l Ree 648 167 147 13 321 10 5 12 
California _... eee 5 4 517 297 187 ae 51 36 70 
SEO l 363 221 142 Be ae 35 ) 37 
Connecticut ............ 7 ees 9693 1794 912 3487 3500 153 405 248 
Delaware ............. l ae 222 119 58 y 36 15 4 17 
Dist. of Columbia... 7 6.23 2927 1029 862 105 931 140 156 235 
Florida ...... coe tet get 4 2147 851 351 594 351 68 31 77 
Georgia 9 7 1603 919 526 85 72 122 26 134 
Illinois 10 oa 3079 1139 606 338 996 124 132 167 
Indiana 3 l 266 140 97 29 2 23 13 28 
Iowa 7 7 1958 980 607 253 113 149 38 164 
Kansas 8 ) 1409 581 407 151 270 87 48 106 
Kentucky ............... 11 10 2709 1561 893 188 67 135 68 167 
Maine Te 7 3 601 333 201 55 12 50 14 55 
Maryland ........... 4 2 467 248 182 37 44 21 52 
Massachusetts .... 16 15 6464 3255 1907 846 456 297 206 364 
Michigan ........... 2 2 250 148 71 24 7 9 23 20 
Minnesota .......... 2 2 313 200 107 4 2 18 13 24 
Mississippi ........... 8 3 1394 582 290 134 388 103 31 115 
(SS | 8 4104 2061 1357 305 381 363 77 396 
Nebraska ................ l ae ae 159 65 36 yA) 32 14 4 16 
New Hampshire l 1 461 249 211 l ee 43 fe 43 
New Jersey... ~—s 8 5 2240 824 382 925 109 87 47 lll 
New Teer .........2.. 15 8 1823 856 634 182 151 155 144 208 
North Carolina .... 17 14 5891 2526 «861378 748 1239 287 76 321 
NRL 4 6 5 6165 452 222 3821 1670 29 223 114 
Oklahoma 3 2 350 205 99 16 30 16 26 29 
Oregon ....... 2 ] 1410 136 82 1192 37 42 53 
Pennsylvania ......... 13 i) 2389 1165 690 94 440 153 lll 207 
Rhode Island .... 1 l 608 33 13 538 24 3 39 16 
South Carolina _... 8 4 1649 778 360 332 179 71 29 84 
South Dakota .... 3 2 467 107 63 271 26 15 24 30 
Tennessee . Dict ies ae 2227 1293 633 92 209 107 50 127 
Texas . Eas ll 9 2559 1266 655 522 116 127 56 157 
Vermont _. Ce 2 516 291 202 23 Bice 40 7 43 
Virginia .................. 13 «410 2492 1179 636 391 286 213 45 233 
Washington ............ l ans o 61 22 4 35 diese 4 4 6 
West Virginia 3 3 1207 720 438 ee oe 40 12 46 
Wisconsin ies? 122 76 46 it 18 10 22 
Alaska Dy cist | es 20 12 6 eee 2 . rm 6 3 
Canada 3 2 1466 487 78 676 225 65 32 73 
Cuba 1 621 91 62 261 207 25 15 32 
Greece .... - 1 145 94 51 er 8 10 12 
ea 1 1 59 28 26 ee ae 7 6 9 
Lebanon ds a 831 147 158 15 11 23 17 29 
Rep. of Philippines 1 ie 172 83 21 48 20 7 2 8 
Puerto Rico ....... 1 1 129 100 21 2 6 12 2 13 
I ns 2 189 6 78321 30739 17507 17068 #13007 #3731 2447 #4687 
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TABLE IV 


Number of Colleges and Enrollments 
1900-1954 





Scheol 


Year 


Percentage 
Increase in 


Enrollment Enrollment 





1900-1901 8 
1915-1916 74 
1921-1922 207 
1925-1926 325 
1926-1927 408 
1927-1928 405 
1928-1929 429 
1929-1930 436 
1930-1931 469 
1931-1932 493 
1932-1933 514 
1933-1934 £21 
1934-1935 518 
1935-1936 528 
1936-1937 553 
1937-1938 556 
1938-1939 575 
1939-1940 610 
1940-1941 627 
1941-1942 624 
1942-1943 586 
1943-1944 584 
1944-1945 591 
1945-1946 648 
1946-1947 663 
1947-1948 651 
1948-1949 648 
1949-1950 634 
1950-1951 597 
1951-1952 593 
1952-1953 594 
1953-1954 598 
1954-1955 596 


i 


100 
2,363 
16,031 
35,630 
90,529 
54,438 
67,627 
74,088 
97,631 
96,555 
103,530 
107,807 
122,311 
129,106 
136,623 
155,588 
196,710 
236,162 
267,406 
314,349 
325,151 
249,788 
251,290 
294,475 
455,048 
500,536 
465,815 
562,786 
579,475 
572,193 
560,732 
622,864 
696,321 


rh 


GO 8 G9 Hm NT ee Oo 
COD UW hoe OD hb ~: 





and 1954, for example, degree-grant- 
ing public institutions increased by 
80.9 per cent, degree-granting private 
institutions increased by 76.3 per cent, 
public non-degree granting institutions 
increased by 144.4 per cent, and pri- 
vate non-degree institutions increased 
by 25.7 per cent. The foregoing data 


are from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Table VI in this analysis reflects 
the same general results, although per- 
centages may be somewhat different, 
that the public junior and community 
colleges are showing the greatest per- 
centages in increased enrollments of 
any segment of higher education. 











ANALYSIS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND 
ENROLLMENTS 


The number of colleges and enroll- 
ments in 1900 are estimates only. 
Compilations made in 1915 were by 
F. M. McDowell, those in 1922 and 
again in 1927 by L. V. Koos. Since 
1930, data have been secured and 
published annually by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. It will 
be readily seen that while the number 
of colleges in 1946-47 was 663, the 
highest in the history of the movement, 
enrollments then were more than 200,- 
O00 less than in 1954—55, and even 
fewer than in any year following 
1946-47. One aspect of the growth, 
therefore, has been in the numbers of 
students in the established colleges 
since that year and also since 1939- 
40 when there were 610 junior col- 
leges. 


For the 1956 Directory, 13 colleges 
are not reported which were in the 
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1955 issue. One of these represents a 
change in name and organization, 
namely, Grant Technical in Califor- 
nia to American River. Four of them 
became senior colleges and 8 were 
closed because segregation was locally 
abolished or for other reasons. The 
names of 11 colleges appear in the 
1956 Directory which were not in the 
1955 issue. With the exception of 
American River all of these are new 
institutions. There are 15 colleges list- 
ed outside the continental United 
States which enrolled 4,809 students. 
Of this number 3,176 students are 
from institutions in Canada and 


Alaska. 


Table V indicates the growth of 
junior colleges by types of institutions 
from 1900 to 1954. In 1947-48 the 
number of public and private colleges 
was exactly the same. Since that time 
the number of public colleges has in- 
creased to the point where they stand 








TABLE V 
Growth in Number of Junior Colleges 
1900-1954 
Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Public 
SU it 8 0 8 0 
Sr  sctenncsdiititandiceene 74 19 55 26 
| ERE pea 207 70 137 34 
I aa aicnsiecteabdaettiitis nm 325 136 189 42 
aki Bae ae 436 178 258 41 
OS | Sar ee ee 521 219 302 42 
I as ncatthdinn delat 575 258 317 45 
1947-48... 651 328 323 50 
I lds cans neti, 594 327 267 55 
|) re mie 598 338 260 57 
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at 56 per cent of the total and the 
private, 44 per cent. One reason for 
this change since 1947-48 is to be 
found in an actual increase of the pub- 
lic institutions from 328 to 336. An- 
other reason is the decrease in private 
institutions by the omission of a con- 
siderable number of junior business 
colleges from listings in the annual 
Directory. 

Table VI gives the enrollments by 
years from 1900 to 1954—55. The two 
types of colleges were about equal in 
enrollments until 1917. Since that year 
the public colleges have been increas- 
ing more rapidly in actual numbers 
and percentages than the private col- 
leges. However, during the year 1954— 
55 the private colleges held to the same 
percentage of enrollments which they 
had in 1953-54, namely 11 per cent. 
To a considerable degree the increas- 
ing enrollments in public colleges may 
be found in the rapid increase of spe- 


cial and adult students, although full- 
time enrollments have also grown with 
great rapidity. 

Tables VII and VIII show the 
breakdown of enrollments by classifi- 
cations. It will be observed that stu- 
dents classified as special and as adults 
were listed merely as “others” until 
1947-48. This form of reporting is 
carried out in Table VII for compar- 
ative purposes. ‘Table VIII gives fur- 
ther information on _ classifications 
which were begun in 1947-48. It will 
be observed that while the increase in 
total enrollments for 1954-55 com- 
pared to the previous year was 11.8 
per cent, mcreases in special students 
were 15.9 per cent and for adults, 13.8 
per cent. 


SIZE AND LOCATION OF COLLEGES 
Tables [IX and X show the distri- 


bution of enrollments by the size of 
the colleges and their distribution by 


TABLE VI 


Growth in Junior College Enrollment 
1900-1954 





Year 


Pablic Private 











1900-01 


0 100 


1915-16 
1921-22 
1925-26 
1929-30 
1933-34 
1938-39 
1947-48 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


107,807 
196,710 
500,536 
572,193 
560,732 
622,864 
696,321 


592 
8,349 
20,145 
45,021 
74,853 
140,545 
378,844 
495,766 
489,563 
553,008 
618,000 


1,771 
7,682 
15,485 
29,067 
32,954 
56,165 
121,692 
76,427 
71,169 
69,856 
78,321 
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TABLE VII 
Distribution of Enrollments 
1936—37 to 1954-55 
Year Freshman Sophomore Others Total 
1936-37 73,880 41,993 20,750 136,623 
1937-38 80,398 41,986 33,204 155,588 
1938-39 96,687 47,174 52,849 196,710 
1939-40 105,663 57,128 73,371 236,162 
1940-41 104,819 60,218 102,369 267,406 
1941-42 100,280 55,644 158,425 314,349 
1942-43 90,810 40,981 193,360 325,151 
1943-44 62,307 25,690 161,791 249,788 
1944-45 117,836 36,537 140,102 251,290 
1945-46 116,282 35,948 142,245 294,475 
1946-47 210,805 67,406 176,837 455,048 
1947-48 196,510 119,080 184,946 500,536 
1948-49 172,537 100,323 192,955 465,815 
1949-50 183,117 102,871 276,798 562,786 
1950-51 164,523 93,622 321,330 579,475 
1951-52 139,850 70,976 361,367 572,193 
1952-53 156,192 70,065 334,475 560,732 
1953-54 172,566 83,138 367,160 622,864 
1954—55 190,634 85,802 419,885 696,321 
TABLE VIII 
Number of Special and Adult Students 
1947-48 to 1954-55 
Number Number of 
of Special Percentage Adult Percentage 
Year Students Increase Students Increase 
1947-48 ESE eee 130,330 
1948-49 50,939 — 6.7 142.016 9.0 
1949-50 62,391 22.5 214,407 51.0 
1950-51 60,786 — 2.6 260,544 21.5 
1951-52 87,053 43.2 274,314 5.3 
1952-53 75,703 —13.0 258,772 — 5.7 
1953-54 94,523 24.9 272,637 5.4 
1954—55 109,571 15.9 310,314 13.8 





regions in the United States and out- 
side of the United States. There were 
10 colleges in 1953-54 with enroll- 
ments of more than 9,000 students. 
For the present Directory this num- 
ber is 12 colleges. Several other cate- 


gories in enrollments by size have 
changed from 1953-54 to 1954—55. 
Readers sufficiently interested in these 
changes may make comparisons be- 
tween the two reports as found in the 
Directory for 1955 and in the present 
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issue. Different regions of the United 
States show certain marked differences 
in the size of enrollments and ‘Table X 
may be studied for this purpose. For 
example, the Western Region includes 
the state of California only for the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. In this state there are 57 colleges 
with enrollments of 500 or more stu- 
dents, and practically all junior col- 
leges with more than 9,000 students 
are in California. In the regions, not- 
ably New England, where the great 
majority of colleges are privately con- 
trolled, enrollments are naturally 
smaller in numbers than in those 
where public colleges predominate. 
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NUMBER OF FACULTY 


Table I, Summaries of all Colleges 
by States, shows that the number of 
faculty members on a full-time basis 
increased from 12,473 in 1953-54 to 
13,277 in 1954—55. Part-time faculty 
members increased from 11,289 to 
12,092, and the equivalent full-time 
faculty members increased from 16,- 
143 to 17,219. It is evident, therefore, 
that the need for more competent 
teachers is just as serious a problem 
with junior colleges as it is with all 
other levels of education. 


TYPES OF COLLEGES 
Co-educational institutions greatly 


TABLE IX 
Distribution of Size of Enrollment 





Enrollment 


Number of Colleges 


ublic Private 





1-49 
50-99 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 
600-699 
700-799 
800-899 
900-999 
1000-1999 
2000-2999 
3000-3999 
4000-4999 
5000-5999 
6000-6999 
7000-7999 
8000-8999 
Over 9000 


Total 


28 
42 
71 
50 
25 

7 

9 


260 





Note: Columbia Basin Community College in Washington had no data. Thus a total of 
595 is presented in this table and not 596. 
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TABLE X 


Number of Public and Private Junior Colleges 
Located in the Regional Associations 














by Size Groups 
Number of Colleges Total 
Public ivate all 
Region (1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) sizes 
New England ........................ 1 | es 12 9 10 33 
Middle States ................ which 9 24 34 10 4 85 
North Central ...................... 22 40 66 35 15 13 191 
ARES asi: Siete 5 25 46 47 46 7 176 
SOOGGNGNG iis Ske us 1 7 13 2 bis ] 24 
EE ne OP 2 7 57 + l ‘aie 71 
RE NI occ cnancitscsrnevesee 3 1 | 7 1 2 15 
SR ey eee 38 90 207 141 82 37 595* 
(1) Enrollment 1-99 
(2) Enrollment 200-499 
(3) Enrollment 500 and over 
* Columbia Basin Community College—no data. 
predominate among classifications of Types of Colleges 
t+ on the wa of poms a Oue-yeer junien colleggtit ies: 5 
we ore than ; sed ope * the —_ Two-year junior colleges.......... 569 
co ny " co-e ucationa * ae ac- Three-year juiniide collewes!: 3 
count for the vast majority of students. Four-year junior colleges... 19 


Also, the two-year college greatly ex- 
ceeds any and all other types of schools 
in terms of years included. From the 
current Directory it may be observed 
that the two-year colleges number 569 
compared to 560 the previous year. 
There are only five one-year colleges 
compared to eight the previous year; 
three-year colleges remain the same; 
and the four-year institutions have 
dropped from 27 in 1953-54 to 19 in 
1954-55. In terms of the prevailing 
type of college, therefore, the two-year, 
co-educational institution is far ahead 
of any other category. 





TYPES OF CONTROL 


It may be of interest to the reader 
to know how independent and church- 
related colleges are controlled and the 
comparative enrollments by these 
classifications. More than one-third 
are non-profit and independent, and 
the remainder are associated in one 
way or another with various religious 
bodies. Roman Catholics have the lar- 
gest number of junior colleges (46) 
but the Baptists have nearly twice the 
enrollments (in 27 institutions) as the 
Catholics or any other church body. 
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The largest number of students en- 
rolled by any group may be found in 


the non-profit, independent colleges 
with 37,143. 


Types of Control 


No. of 
Type Colleges 
Nonprofit ........ 
Baptist 
Catholic 
Methodist _...... 


Enrollment 
37,143 
10,898 

5,947 
4,799 
4,775 
2,741 
2,219 
1,896 
1,285 
1,111 
5,507 


Presbyterian _... 
Lutheran 

Proprietary... __.. 
Un. Ch. of Can. 
Ev. M. C. ........ 


260 78,321 


* Includes colleges from 18 denomina- 
tional groups. Denominational groups whose 
total enrollment was less than a thousand 
are included under “others”. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

As of this writing there are 449 ac- 
tive institutional members in the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges 
and six provisional members, or a to- 
tal of 445. Following the tabulation of 
the 1956 Directory, a few more col- 
leges filed applications for member- 
ship. By examining Table I the reader 
will find information regarding the 
number of members from each state 
compared to the total number of col- 
leges in the state. There are 14 states 
with all of their colleges enrolled as 
members, but the number of colleges 
in each of these states is small. Some 
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of the states with larger numbers of 
colleges have excellent records of mem- 
bership and support for the Associa- 
tion. 


ACCREDITATION 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
junior colleges in the United States 
are accredited by a regional associa- 
tion. Practically all colleges have some 
kind of accreditation, or equivalent 
recognition by state departments of 
education, state commissions for jun- 
ior colleges, or by state universities. In 
a few states there are no legal bodies 
holding responsibility for accrediting 
or approving junior colleges except for 
programs which prepare school teach- 
ers. In these cases, the state depart- 
ments of education almost always act 
as approving agencies. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges is not 
in any sense an accrediting agency. It 
works with the colleges in a profession- 
al capacity to assist them to obtain ac- 
creditation by the various regional as- 
sociations of colleges and secondary 
schools. 


DEVELOPMENT BY REGIONS AND 
STATES 

Table XI is designed to give the 
reader information about the manner 
in which the colleges have developed 
by number of institutions and enroll- 
ments over the years from 1929-30 
to 1954—55. For those who are inter- 
ested in learning the names of the 
states included in the regional accred- 
iting associations, ‘Table XI will serve 
this purpose. 
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American Junior Colleges, fourth 
edition, to be published in 1956 by the 
American Council on Education, will 
provide more extensive and compre- 
hensive information about the junior 
colleges than is contained in the Direc- 
tory. American Junior Colleges will 
contain exhibits of all accredited jun- 
ior colleges and a number of chapters 
about various aspects of the junior 
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college movement. It will be a volume 
of approximately 600 pages and is 
scheduled for distribution on or about 
April 1, 1956. It may be obtained 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 6, D.C. The editor 
of this book is Jesse P. Bogue, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 
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The Journal of Higher Education selects 

from the hundreds of manuscripts received 

each year those of most interest and 

worth to educators er.gaged in administration 

and teaching in colleges and universities. 

Symposia concerned with controversial 

questions appear from time to time. 

Short papers reporting problems discussed 
9 Issues in practical ways appear in the department 

$5.00 a Year “With the Technicians.” 
News notes, editorial comments, and 
book reviews are found in each number. 
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For college secretarial training ... here’s a realistic 
“doing” program! 


COLLEGE SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES 


Irene Place S Charles B. Hicks 


It gives the practical “know-how” of adjusti nbn 
advancing in today’s stenographic and secretarial positions. 
College Secretarial Procedures and its accompanying workbook comprise the first 
program of its kind to successfully replace Seen ae Se oe 
solutions to problems of office rn Ta efficiency, human relations, and the culti- 
vation of a desirable business personality. A ‘cnoak’s tincly erg ah unit .. 
instructional materials are needed. The wo eutiee? guablens point 
up and illustrate the text matter. And to tie cgay og 
the directions to be followed in the workbook are given right in the text. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36......330 West 42nd Street Dallas 2 501 Elm Street 


Chicago 30 Toronto 4......253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4. 68 Post Street London, E.C. 4.95 Farringdon Street 


























ECONOMICS: 


PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
2nd Edition—By Dodd and Hasek 


A textbook with one objective: 


The teaching of principles and applications as easily, clearly, 
simply, and thoroughly as possible. 


Here is a textbook that is different. It is written in a scholarly manner, yet it 
can be understood by the average college sophomore. It provides time for 
the instructor to give egy material from other sources during the class 
hour. It presents principles, problems, and a agree in their proper relation 
and balance. An optional workbook is avail A set of tests for each student 
and an instructors’ manual will be furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 

















MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS 


by JAMES H. ZANT, Oklahoma 
This new text deals with the fundamental op- 
erations of arithmetic, the three basic 


applications of 


of and specific 
sh ermerar yee Pagel? yet Ss, «sgn 
approx, 216 pages ; 


Just PB. Lhbished !! 


Bl,” x 11", 


peenenenions Snege 


Ss 
ec ol 50 Practical ter gracing cor pa 
actual office tasks. Designed for student to 
Biron with minimum of teacher guidance. 


: Sched. Feb., 1956 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS, 4th Ed. 
by RICHARD P. ETTINGER, Chairman of the Board, Prentice-Hall, Inc., and 
DAVID E. GOLIEB, Chairman of the Board, J. A. Deknatel & Son, Inc. 


This ee et ees 
revised and covers all areas of 
ce. Sates Slaction rk aap advanced 
are 
strong vocational slant. Takes note of 
chamaes in the field. Consumer credit 


approx. 448 pages : 


GUIDE TO GOOD SPEECH 


6” x ” 


ened to include bank loans. Added discussion 
on instalment loans. 


a ee ee ee 
concept instead er ‘type, Case 
problem now added for each chapter. 


by JAMES H. McBURNEY and ERNEST J. WRAGE, 


beth of Nerirantnnn Salven 
Here is thoroughness in brevity—a complete 
revision of the authors’ 

text, The Art of Good Speech. In- 
ape ei age 
style and presentation . . . logical, practical 
346 pages ; 


5%” x 8%” ; 


text for any beginning course in the field, but 
is also readily adaptable for classes 
greatest emphasis is on speech skills. 
Published, 1955 


ELEMENTS OF MARKETING, 5th Ed. 
by PAUL D. CONVERSE, HARVEY W. HUEGY, and ROBERT V. MITCHELL, 


of the University of Illinois 
The most popular text in its field, this widely- 
adopted book contains 7 entirely new chapters, 
17 re-written chapters, 100 new problems, a 
greater number and variety of charts and 
) wan ap hio of wholesale merchants are 
iscussed pters on Physical Handling ex 
panded, practical treatment of branch or field 


968 pages : 


For op 


Prentice . Hall, To 


6" x9” 


warehousing, with actual examples. Cha 
on prices now include pertinent court 


Sections on retailing, merchandising, research, 


policies, farm products marketing, now offer 
students a complete and vital treatment of all 


ses. 
: Published, 1952 





